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The    Settlement   of    British    Ex- 

Service  Men  on  the  Land  in  the 

Dominions 


I.   INTRODUCTION 

SIR, 
The  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  requested  me  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  measures  actually  being  taken  by  the  Overseas  Govern- 
ments to  place  ex-service  men  on  the  land  ;  what  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  for  British  ex-service  men  ;  and  how  the  pledges 
given  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  were  being  redeemed. 

In  making  this  enquiry  I  have  ever  kept  clearly  before  my 
mind  the  system  of  settlement  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
has  consistently  advocated  since  the  formation  of  its  Land 
Settlement  Committee  in  1915.  And  as  I  am  convinced, 
personally,  that  the  principles  of  settlement  laid  down  by  that 
committee  are  not  only  sound,  but  essential,  the  criticisms  I 
make,  and  the  conclusions  I  arrive  at,  are  all  based  upon  these 
principles. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  here  state  again  the  principles  General 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Settlement  Committee,  must  Principles 
be  observed  in  order  to  secure  sound  and  effective  settlement. 

1.  That  settlers   shall   be  placed  on  the  land  in  groups   or 
communities  rather  than  as  isolated  units ;  *  and  experience  has 
shown  that  in  general  terms  the  group  should  consist  of  at  least 
200  holders  if  the  full  economic  advantages  are  to  be  secured. 

2.  That  the  settlers  should  own  their  farms  rather  than  hold 
them  as  tenants. 

3.  That  access  to  capital  should  be  provided. 

4.  That  complete  arrangements  should  be  made  to  provide  the 
settler  with  expert  guidance  from  the  outset. 

5.  That  co-operation  should  be  encouraged. 

6.  That  a  system  of  organised  transport  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  community. 

7.  ^hat  the  community  spirit  should  be  encouraged  so  that 
the  settlers  can  build  up  for  themselves  a  strong  community 
life. 

In  the  main  it  will  be  found  that  in  whatever  countries 
organised  settlement  has  been  effected,  these  principles  have 
been  observed.  And  now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  of 
Imperial  importance  that  every  man  placed  on  the  land 
should  become  an  effective  producer  of  food  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  Mr. 
Elwood  Mead,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  scientific 

*  Note.  — The  group  system  in  no  way  implies  communism. 
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land  settlement  in  the  United  States,  not  only  puts  the  case  in 
a  nutshell,  but  I  believe  explains  in  a  few  words  the  attitude 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  towards  land  settlement. 

"  The  California  Land  Settlement  Act  provides  for  a  demonstra- 
tion in  planned  rural  development.  Instead  of  leaving  things 
to  happen  and  then  correcting  conditions  when  they  happen 
badly,  this  State  seeks  through  this  Act  to  create  organised  rural 
neighbourhoods  in  accordance  with  carefully  thought-out  plans. 

"  The  chief  effort  in  private  colonisation  of  land  has  been  to 
find  purchasers  rather  than  to  create  the  kind  of  agriculture  best 
suited  to  a  region,  to  insure  the  success  of  settlers  with  the  least 
waste  of  money  and  effort. 

"  The  neglect  to  provide  intelligent  direction  and  needed 
credit  created  a  migratory  and  speculative  spirit  in  pioneer 
communities." 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  leaflet  addressed 
to  ex-service  men  who  desire  to  settle  upon  the  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  which  is  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
most  of  the  principles  of  settlement  as  set  out  above  are 
recognised. 

Advance  Unfortunately  and  regrettably,  the  advances  for  establishing 
of  Capital. tjle  ex.service  men  upon  home  land  are  much  less  generous 
than  the  provisions  made  by  the  Oversea  Governments.  It 
is  strange  that  the  provisions  in  the  recent  Act  for  equipping 
the  ex-service  settler  with  the  necessary  working  capital  are  not 
at  all  as  good  as  those  contained  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of 
1908.  In  the  latter  the  civilian  settler  could  borrow  up  to  80 
per  cent,  of  his  needed  working  capital ;  under  the  present  Act 
the  ex- service  man  can  only  borrow  50  per  cent,  of  the  working 
capital  he  requires  ;  in  other  words,  he  has  to  be  in  possession  of 
one-half  instead  of  one-fifth  of  the  needed  capital. 

The  Land  Settlement  Authorities  in  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  have  adopted  a  policy  in  regard  to  advanced  to  settlers 
which  is  so  sound  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
interpretations  of  principle  No.  3.  The  Department's  object  is 
"  to  afford  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  settler 
an  advantageous  start  in  life,  and  so  provide  him  with  the 
basic  requirements  of  his  occupation  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
farm  productive  of  income  as  early  as  possible." 

Correct  The  importance  of  settlement  being  effected  under  the  best 
Conditionsp0gsible  con(jitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disaster  that 
tun?t?£°of results  fr°m  placing  men  upon  the  land  under  wrong  conditions, 
success,  must  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  "  exploitation  "  and 
"  development,"  a  difference  which  I  fear  is  not  always  under- 
stood ;  there  is  a  danger  of  using  new  settlers  to  develop  a  certain 
area  of  land — land  that  in  due  course  should  be  developed,  but 
which  at  the  present  moment  does  not  offer  the  best  prospects 
of  success  to  the  settlers  ;  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  send  them 
there. 

The  success  of  the  settlers  must  be  the  one  aim  and  object, 
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and  it  is  the  quickest  and  surest  road  to  sound  development  of 
the  land.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
see  that  no  such  exploitation  takes  place. 

So  much  for  the  agricultural  side  of  settlement ;  but  there  is(6)imperial 
another  side  of  the  problem  of  guiding  the  flow  of  population  which  strategy. 
is  of  supreme  importance  ;    I  refer  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
strategic  side.     From  the  Imperial  (and  national  as  well)  point  of 
view,  what  portions  of  the  Empire  stand  in  the  most  immediate 
need  of  filling  up  with  settlers  of  English  stock  ? 

All  the  Dominions  stand  in  need  of  population,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  lengthy  study  of  the  problem  to  come  to  the  definite 
conclusion  that  it  is  Australia  that  stands  in  the  supremest  need 
of  increasing  its  population. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
British  Columbia  has  the  first  claim  upon  the  immigrants  to  that 
Dominion.  It  will  be  necessary  for  years  to  come  to  encourage 
migration  to  parts  of  the  Empire  where  population  is  of  more 
vital  importance. 

We  have  only  a  limited  white  population  within  our  vast 
Empire  ;  it  must  be  carefully  husbanded,  and  above  all  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  check  emigration  to  foreign  countries. 
We  cannot  in  the  present  acute  crisis  afford  to  lose  a  single 
citizen. 

In  regard  to  agriculturists,  the  situation  is  even  more  serious. 
The  Empire  comprises  over  one-quarter  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  Yet  our  agricultural  population  (i.e.,  all  white 
men,  women  and  children  living  on  or  by  the  land)  is  only 
13,400,000,  compared  with  the  agricultural  population  of 
20,000,000  in  Germany,  with  its  area  only  one  sixty-fourth  that 
of  our  Empire  ;  or  with  18.000,000  in  France  on  an  area  one- 
seventieth  the  size  of  our  possessions,  and  a  smaller  total 
population  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gravest 
indictment  of  our  policy  (or  want  thereof)  in  regard  to  land  and 
population  lies  in  the  fact  that  although  we  possess  one-quarter 
of  the  land  of  the  world,  our  Empire  is  not  self-supporting. 
If  these  facts  are  once  thoroughly  understood,  they  constitute 
the  strongest  plea  for  a  degree  of  organisation  and  guidance  of 
migration  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  attempted. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  done  its  best  during  the  past 
four  years  to  urge  this  plea,  and  unless  the  needed  degree  of 
organisation  and  guidance  is  achieved,  it  is  quite  useless  to  talk 
about  the  white  population  of  the  British  Empire  reaching  the 
grand  figure  of  200,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 
The  best  of  our  population  will  continue  to  stream  into  foreign 
countries  and  be  lost  to  the  Empire  for  ever. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  Need  of 
the  Overseas  Governments  in  regard  to  settlement  is  one  of  Central 
great  importance. 

Having  just  completed  a  tour  in  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  and  having  studied  the  conditions  prevailing  in  those 
countries,  I  state  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Imperial 
Government  itself  to  take  the  initiative  in  organising  a  settlement 
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policy.  We  are  parting  with  man  power — our  greatest  asset — we 
are  transferring  it  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire :  not  only  so,  but  the 
Imperial  Government  will  have  to  provide  large  loans  if  effective 
settlement  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  achieved.  Therefore  the 
Imperial  Government  has  an  indisputable  right  to  guide  popula- 
tion into  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  from  the  strategic 
point  of  view  stand  in  greatest  need  of  population  ;  and  further, 
it  is  its  clear  duty  to  see  that  the  population  so  guided  is 
settled  under  the  best  and  most  scientific  conditions  that 
can  be  devised. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Home  Migration  Authority 
to  influence  the  intending  emigrant  in  the  right  direction  ;  in 
many  cases  they  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  part  of  the  Empire 
they  wish  to  settle  in.  Sound  advice  would  be  welcomed  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  it  would  in  no  way  be  a 
case  of  using  "  undue  influence." 

The  first  step  must  be  the  creation  of  a  central  and  Imperial 
migration  authority  with  requisite  power  to  deal  with  this 
great  problem  as  a  whole. 

The  second  step  is  for  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  the  above  authority,  to  enter  into  close  consultation 
with  the  Overseas  Governments  in  regard  to  migration.  Time  is 
passing,  yet  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

The  third  step  should  be  the  appointment  of  Imperial  land 
settlement  representatives  in  each  Dominion. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view, 
Australia  should  be  regarded  as  having  the  first  claim  to  settlers 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Fortunately  it  is  the  Dominion 
which  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  the  settlers  themselves  ; 
further  the  system  of  settlement  in  organised  groups  is  more 
generally  accepted  than  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  But  Australia 
is  remote,  and  therefore  special  effort  must  be  made  to  induce 
settlers  to  go  to  that  country,  otherwise  many  will  simply  drift 
to  Canada  because  it  is  the  nearest  land  to  go  to. 

It  is  the  time  for  frank  discussion  of  the  problem,  and  local 
views  and  susceptibilities  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Imperial  considerations,  or  of  sending  out  migrants  to  the 
country  in  which  they  will  succeed  best  and  become  most  rapidly 
producers  of  new  wealth.  Two  features  which  are  noticeable  in 
all  the  Dominions  are  the  great  shortage  of  agricultural  labour 
for  hire,  and  the  tendency  to  give  the  new  settler  too  large  an 
area  of  land. 

Therefore  the  British  settler  should  not  be  given  more  land 
than  he  and  his  family  can  handle  effectively  without  recourse  to 
outside  labour,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  settler's 
economic  position  would  be  far  sounder  if  he  were  to  concentrate 
his  capital  upon  a  smaller  area,  and  so  secure  a  higher  rate  of 
working  capital  per  acre  than  is  customary  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
small  farmer. 

Education.     As  a  corollary  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Imperial  autho- 
rities to  organise  an  "  educational  "  campaign  amongst  prospec- 
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tive  settlers,  possibly  sending  lecturers  on  emigrant  ships  as  well. 
The  object  would  be  to  give  them  some  understanding  of  the 
unwisdom  of  taking  up  too  much  land,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  working  capital  per  acre  ; 
also  the  advantage  of  settling  on  improved  and  partially 
improved  land,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Further  the  lecturer  could  discuss  the  different  branches  of 
agriculture  which  the  settler  could  most  profitably  go  in  for,  in 
the  country  of  his  selection. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  the  immigrant  will  have  to  be  Training, 
carefully  arranged  for.  In  general  terms  the  feeling  in  the 
Dominions  is  that  the  English  settler  should  do  a  year's  work  on 
the  land  before  taking  up  his  holding.  If  the  number  of  settlers 
annually  is  large  the  training  colleges  would  only  have  room  for 
a  small  proportion  ;  the  remainder  would  have  to  work  for  a  wage 
on  a  farm. 

With  the  shortage  of  agricultural  labour  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  placing  the  men.  The  difficulty  will  be  in  finding 
suitable  farmers — farmers  who  would  be  capable  of  training  the 
men  for  their  work  on  small  farms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  farmers  who  would 
employ  immigrants  would  have  farms  of  considerable  size,  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  employed,  far  from  assisting  the  small 
settler,  might  often  put  him  on  quite  the  wrong  track.  So  that 
somehow  or  other  they  should  be  enabled  to  go  through  a  course 
at  a  college,  even  a  short  course. 

Though  in  some  ways  the  ideal  training  is  the  training  a  man 
receives  on  his  own  holding,  when  this  is  situated  in  a  properly 
organised  colony  with  a  first-rate  superintendent.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Australian  Farms  Ltd.,  in  their  Settlement 
at  Tresco  Victoria. 

In  all  this  dealing  with  immigrants  the  "  human  touch  "  is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  difficult  for  Government  Departments 
to  provide  this. 

It  would  be  of  much  assistance  if  in  each  Dominion  there 
existed  a  strong  voluntary  association,  one  of  whose  duties  would 
be  to  "  follow  up  "  the  new  arrival ;  it  seems  probable  that  some 
such  body  will  be  started  in  Australia. 

The  foundation  of  successful  settlement  must  ever  rest  upon 
the  wise  and  careful  selection  of  the  settler,  his  women  folk 
not  being  overlooked  if  he  has  any. 

Canada  has  appointed  its  selection  authority  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  New  Zealand  and  Australia  will  sooner  or  later  do 
the  same. 

In  the  case  of  Australia  it  seems  probable  that  each  State  will 
want  to  have  its  own  selection  committee,  and  we  shall  be  over- 
done with  selection  committees  ! 

Throughout  my  tour  the  need  of  a  strong  central  and  Imperial 
migration  authority  increasingly  enforced  itself  upon  me. 

There  is  the  newly  created  Oversea  Settlement  Committee,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not  sufficient ;  an  authority 
with  much  greater  powers  is  needed.  The  Committee  itself 
recognises  this,  vide  their  Report  (Cmd.  573). 
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Such  an  authority  would  exercise  all  its  powers  to  keep  our 
citizens  within  the  Empire  ;  next  it  would  guide  them  to  that 
part  of  the  Empire  where,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view, 
English-speaking  population  is  most  essential. 

It  would  see  that  in  the  first  instance  the  settlers  were  placed 
upon  land  under  such  conditions  that  they  would  become 
successful  producers  of  food  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  important  fact  to  seize  upon  is  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  initiative,  if  there  is  to  be  organised  migration 
and  settlement.  If  the  required  amount  of  organisation  is  not 
forthcoming,  we  shall  lose  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  as  in 
the  past. 

It  is  only  logical  that  this  central  authority  should  be  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  lies  the  source  of  all  English  migration. 

Loans  will  have  to  be  advanced  to  Oversea  Governments  if 
settlement  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  effected,  and  it  will  require  an 
authority  with  the  powers  of  a  ministry  if  we  are  to  have  a  real 
system  of  migration  and  settlement. 

Finance.  The  question  of  financing  settlement  is  a  serious  one  ;  there  is 
abundant  precedent  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  assist  in 
finding  the  necessary  money.  It  did  so  after  the  South  African 
War,  it  did  so  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  it  assisted  the  Wakefield  Schemes  of  organised  settlement 
in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia. 

The  need  for  this  assistance  is  greater  now  than  it  was  then. 

With  the  work  of  placing  their  own  men  upon  the  land  most  of 
the  Oversea  Governments  will  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
develop  large  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  English  ex-Service  men, 
without  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  financial  tether  and  the 
outlook  is  most  serious  ;  however,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
finding  large  sums  of  money  for  reconstruction  and  for  organising 
our  material  wealth,  but  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to 
organise  our  producers  of  wealth,  and  so  to  place  potential  pro- 
ducers that  they  may  become  effective  producers  of  wealth  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Provided  the  principles  of  sound  settlement  are  observed,  no 
investment  of  public  money  can  be  more  sound  or  more  remu- 
nerative, but  of  greater  importance — the  Empire  itself  can  be 
consolidated  and  built  up  only  if  we  deal  with  the  migration 
problem  on  right  lines.  The  land  and  the  men  who  cultivate  it 
are  the  Empire's  two  greatest  assets ;  they  must  be  brought 
together  and  organised  if  we  are  to  recuperate  from  the  effects 
of  the  war. 

Another  great  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  the  Imperial 
Government  if  it  is  the  medium  through  which  loans  for  settle- 
ment oversea  is  effected,  is  that  it  will  give  it  the  right  to  assure 
itself  that  settlement  is  being  carried  out  under  sound  conditions. 

This  is  simply  a  business  question  :  if  the  conditions  of  settle- 
ment are  sound,  money  could  be  advanced  under  no  better 
security  ;  if  the  conditions  are  not  sound,  the  money  will  be  lost. 

This  wrould  not  necessitate  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government — simply  the  discussion  and  agreemen^ 
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upon  the  conditions  of  settlement — all  subsequent  administration 
of  that  settlement  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Oversea  Governments  concerned. 

A  further  principle  which  should  be  observed  is  that  wherever  Undertak 
our  ex-Service  men  are  placed  upon  the  land  and  provided  with  ings  by 
working  capital  they  on  their  side  should  sign  two  reasonable  Settlers. 
conditions  in  regard  to  their  holding. 

Firstly,  that  they  agree  to  buy  no  livestock  for  their  holding, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  settlement  authority. 

Secondly,  that  they  undertake  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
expert  superintendent  in  regard  to  cropping  and  the  use  of 
artificials. 

From  what  I  have  seen  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  these  two 
stipulations  are  essential.  They  are  insisted  upon  by  the  State  of 
California. 

I  have  felt  it  advisable  to  lay  stress  upon  these  different  points, 
as  it  will  help  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  I  approach  the  problem 
of  settlement  in  the  Dominions. 

II.     CANADA 

(a)   GENERAL 

The  work  of  placing  ex-Service  men  on  the  land  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board,  a  federal  department 
newly  formed  for  this  special  purpose. 

In  general  terms  the  different  provincial  governments  are 
leaving  this  work  to  the  Settlement  Board.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  the  Governments  of  British  Columbia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Nova  Scotia,  independent  action  is  being  taken ;  but  these 
provincial  governments  work  in  harmony  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  work  is  all  so  new  that  the  situation  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  crystallise,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  the 
final  modus  operandi  will  be. 

In  regard  to  settlement  as  a  whole  (of  civilians  as  well  as 
of  ex-Service  men),  there  are  a  number  of  different  depart- 
ments concerned  therein,  i.e.,  the  Ministry  of  Immigration,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Ministry  of  Land,  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  last  of  which  is  the  new  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board.  And  in  each  province  there  are  corresponding 
ministries  also  interesting  themselves  in  land  questions.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  works  for  simplicity. 

Apart  from  the  land  still  owned  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  other  bodies  who  possess  land  are  :  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  various  private  land  companies  and  individuals. 

Of  these  it  is  only  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  which  has 
evolved  any  real  scheme  of  settlement.  The  others  simply  have 
land  for  sale.  Although  I  enquired  carefully  on  this  point  in 
each  province,  I  only  found  one  private  land  company  that  has 
issued  a  settlement  scheme,  and  its  prospectus  does  not  inspire 
confidence.  But  I  think  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  will 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  exploitation  of  the  ex-Service  man  by  land 
companies.  

*  This   is   now    clearly  defined  in    the   pamphlet  issued  by  the   Settlement 
Board  (C.T.). 
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The  two  main  questions  which  now  arise  are  : — 

1.  Will  our  British  ex- Service  men  obtain  the  same  advant- 
ages and  conditions  as  are  being  given  to  the  Canadian  ex-service 
settlers  ? 

2.  In  settling  our  ex-Service  men  on  the  land  how  far  will  the 
principles  already  enumerated,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  essential 
to  the  creation  of  sound  conditions  of  settlement,  be  observed  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative.  When  I  was  in  Ottawa, 
Mr.  Black  (head  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board)  informed 
me  that  the  Board  was  about  to  turn  its  attention  to  this 
question,  and  would  then  draw  up  a  definite  and  detailed  state- 
ment. I  have  not  yet  seen  this  statement,  but  I  understood  that, 
while  there  may  be  some  variation  in  detail  in  the  regulations 
drawn  up  for  British  ex- Service  men,  in  the  main  they  will  be  the 
same  as  for  Canadian  ex-Service  men. 

Coming  to  the  second  question,  I  have  had  long  conversations 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  Settlement  Board  in  Ottawa 
and  their  representatives  in  various  provinces.  I  would  like 
to  place  on  record  my  appreciation  of  the  great  courtesy  which 
has  been  shown  me  by  all  the  officials  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  members  of  the  Settle- 
ment Board — they  certainly  have  been  appointed  on  their 
merits — keen,  capable  men.  wholeheartedly  interested  in  their 
work.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  conversation  I  found  them  to  be 
in  favour  of  organised  settlement  in  groups,  as  opposed  to  the 
haphazard  settlement  which  has  been  so  costly  in  the  past. 
The  Board  is  also  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  "  following 
up  "  the  settler,  not  merely  placing  him  on  the  land,  but  seeing 
that  he  has  easy  access  to  expert  advice  and  capital.  The 
importance  of  co-operation  is  recognised ;  but  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  existing  co-operative  societies  will  extend  their 
operations  to  the  new  settlements.  Personally,  I  am  not 
altogether  satisfied  on  this  score.  Collective  buying  and  selling 
is  of  such  basic  importance  to  the  success  of  the  new  settler 
that  it  must  not  be  left  to  chance.  If  there  are  settlements  to 
which  existing  co-operative  societies  fail  to  extend,  then  the 
Board  should  take  immediate  action  to  create  local  societies. 
With  the  present  high  price  of  commodities  required  by  the 
settlers  the  absence  of  co-operation  in  a  new  community  might 
easily  bring  disaster  within  its  first  two  years. 

In  regard  to  organising  systems  of  transport,  again  the  opinion 
is  that  this  can  safely  be  left  to  private  enterprise  ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  of  this  safety. 

Private  enterprise  will  hardly  operate  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
volume  of  traffic ;  yet  good  transport  facilities  are  most  essential 
in  the  initial  years,  when  the  settler  wants  to  get  in  the  com- 
modities he  requires  (for  buildings,  etc.),  and  ship  his  produce 
as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  think  that  the  develop- 
ment of  light  railways,  with  motor  power,  should  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  motor-lorries.  The  roads  are  pretty  bad  in 
summer,  and  if  in  some  districts  the  snow  should  prevent  the 
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use  of  the  light  railway  for  a  few  months  in  winter,  this  would  be 
just  at  the  time  when  the  roads  would  be  good  for  transport. 

In  regard  to  advances  to  settlers,  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  generous  provision,  and  on  very  sound  lines  ;  our 
Imperial  authorities  might  well  learn  a  lesson  therefrom.  There 
are  three  classes  of  loan  : — 

1.  A  loan  up  to  $4,500  for  land  in  cases  where  the  Board  does 
not  place  the  man  on  crown  land,  but  has  to  buy  land  for  him. 
Rate  of  interest  5  per  cent.,  capital  amortised  in  twenty-five 
years. 

2.  A  loan  of  $2,000  for  stocking  and  equipping  the  farm  ;  this 
is  not  paid  over  to  the  man  in  cash,  the  Board  provide  him  with 
stock  and  implements  to  that  value.     This  is  an  excellent  system. 
The  Board  has  a  good  buying  department,  and  can  buy  cheaper 
and  secure  better  quality  than  could  the  settler  himself.     No 
interest  is  charged  for  the  first  two  years,  after  that  5  per  cent., 
and  the  loan,  plus  the  first  two  years'  interest,  to  be  repaid  in 
four  years. 

3.  A   loan   of    $1,000    for   permanent   improvements,   house, 
buildings,  etc.     Interest  5  per  cent.,  amortised  in  twenty  years. 

The  settler  is  required  to  possess  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
value  of  his  holding,  but  in  the  case  of  suitable  men  this  condition 
may  be  waived.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  privilege  will  be 
extended  to  British  settlers,  but  I  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  this. 
There  will  be  undoubtedly  many  cases  in  which,  if  a  man  had  to 
pay  down  the  10  per  cent.,  he  would  be  left  with  nothing  on  which 
to  live  during  his  first  year. 

Turning  to  what  is  actually  being  done,  I  find  the  principles 
of  organised  group  settlements  are  not  being  observed  in  most  cases. 

The  Board  has  actually  embarked  upon  only  one  large  com- 
munity settlement.  At  Porcupine  the  land  was  thrown  open  in 
in  the  last  days  of  June,  and  some  900  Canadian  ex-service  men 
took  up  holdings  ;  the  Board  are  establishing  a  fair-sized  demon- 
stration farm  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  intend  to  take  other  measures 
to  secure  an  organised  settlement.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
visit  this  settlement  in  a  year's  time,  as  one  would  then  be  able 
to  judge  of  what  the  Board  really  intend  to  do  in  the  way  of 
organised  placing  of  men  on  the  land. 

Apart  from  the  Porcupine  settlement,  the  Canadian  soldiers 
are  being  placed  on  the  land  individually  and  without  guidance. 
A  man  chooses  the  quarter  section  that  takes  his  fancy,  goes  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Settlement  Board  and  makes  his  claim — 
this  in  the  case  of  crown  land.  If  the  land  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  or  to  private  individuals,  the  Board  buys 
the  land  which  the  applicant  requires. 

The  Board  exercises  a  strict  selection,  so  that  suitable  men  may 
be  secured  ;  the  applicants  are  divided  into  those  with  previous 
agricultural  experience  and  those  without,  who  require  a  year's 
training. 

This  system  of  allowing  the  ex-Service  men  to  select  their  own 
farms  from  available  land  may  be  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  may  be  the  less  objectionable  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  applicants  are  not  only  Canadians,  but  in  most  cases  agricul- 
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turists,  but  it  cannot  be  described  as  organised  settlement  as 
we  understand  the  term.  It  certainly  is  not  a  system  to 
apply  to  the  settlement  of  British  ex-Service  men  coming  newly 
to  the  country.  It  would  be  fatal  to  leave  the  selection  of 
individual  farms  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  give  certain 
option  in  regard  to  the  province  in  which  the  men  wished  to 
settle,  and  then  the  Board  should  choose  and  prepare  a  suitable 
area  for  the  men.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  province,  the  first 
consideration  should  be  :  in  what  district  are  English  settlers 
most  likely  to  succeed  ?  And,  secondly,  which  districts  are  most 
important  to  settle  from  the  national  and  Imperial  points  of 
view  ?  The  Settlement  Board  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  body, 
but  political  influence  is  insidious.  I  fear  that  we  may  find  that 
members  of  Parliament  representing  the  different  provinces  will 
try  to  influence  the  Board  to  send  settlers  to  their  respective 
provinces,  ignoring  wider  considerations.  I  am  also  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  the  Board  itself  may  incline  (and  most  natur- 
ally) to  guiding  settlement  to  the  provinces  in  which  they  have 
command  of  Federal  crown  land.  If  this  leads  to  settlement 
of  British  ex-Service  men  on  the  prairie  dry  belt,  it  would  be 
disastrous.  Dry-belt  farming  is  wheat  farming — or  rather, 
gambling  in  wheat ;  and  the  poor  man  should  not  gamble. 

Another  evil  which  exists  in  regard  to  land  in  Canada,  an 
evil  which  I  fear  will  persist  even  in  the  new  era  of  settlement,  is 
that  the  settler  invariably  wants  to  get  hold  of  too  large  an  area 
of  land  ;  the  quarter-section  of  160  acres  is  the  established  unit, 
and  it  is  the  least  with  which  the  Canadian  settler  will  be  content ; 
he  prefers  to  take  two  quarter-sections,  or  320  acres,  an  area 
which  makes  closer  settlement  impossible.  Perhaps  in  the 
prairie  dry  belt  there  might  be  some  justification  for  this  size  of 
holding,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  dry  belt  should  be  ruled 
out  for  our  ex-Service  men. 

Or,  again,  under  the  old-fashioned  extensive  farming  perhaps 
there  was  a  case  for  the  160-acre  farm.  But  now  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  group  settlement,  with  expert  guidance,  higher 
cultivation,  and  greater  yield  per  acre.  Men  of  practical  experi- 
ence admit  freely  that  160  acres  is  more  than  one  man  can  look 
after  himself,  and  that  it  encourages  him  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
a  larger  area  badly,  instead  of  a  smaller  area  well.  They  admit, 
also,  that  the  farmers  generally  have  not  sufficient  working 
capital,  yet  they  persist  in  saying  that  160  acres  is  the  minimum 
unit ;  I  only  met  one  large  rancher — one  of  the  most  successful 
in  British  Columbia — who  agreed  that  160  acres  was  too  much 
land,  and  that  80  acres  would  be  ample  for  the  settler  going  in 
for  mixed  farming.  And  mixed  farming  is  undoubtedly  the 
branch  of  agriculture  settlers  should  adopt,  the  mixed  farm  on 
which  either  cows  or  bullocks  would  dominate.  A  certain 
number  of  specially  skilled  men  may  take  up  fruit  growing  or 
market  gardening,  but  the  majority  will  have  to  go  in  for  mixed 
farming. 

The  rigid  adherence  to  the  square  section  and  quarter-section 
has  another  disadvantage,  it  makes  the  actual  planning  of  the 
"  close  "  community  much  more  difficult. 
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On  a  160  acre  farm  the  $2,000  loan  (Loan  No.  2  representing  the 
settler's  working  capital)  works  out  at  $12  per  acre,  a  sum 
altogether  insufficient ;  the  man  is  handicapped  from  the  outset. 
Far  better  80  acres  and  a  working  capital  of  $24  per  acre. 

Having  discussed  the  general  proposition  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
I  shall  now  go  on  to  the  problem  of  settlement  in  different 
provinces,  keeping  in  mind  the  two  main  considerations  : — 

1.  In  what  districts  is  the  settler  most  likely  to  succeed  ? 

2.  Which  districts  from  the  Imperial  and  national  points  of 
view  should  receive  priority  in  settlement  ? 

In  the  case  of  British  settlers  coming  out  in  large  numbers 
the  question  of  climate  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will  be 
conducive  to  contentment  if  they  are  in  the  main  settled  under 
climatic  conditions  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of  the  old 
country,  districts  with  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and 
drought  should  be  avoided. 

(6)    NOVA    SCOTIA,    NEW    BRUNSWICK    AND    PRINCE 
EDWARD   ISLAND 

This  is  old  settled  territory,  although  there  is  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  settlers.  But  it  would  be  difficult  here  to  get  large 
blocks  of  land  for  group  settlement ;  rather,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  placing  of  men  individually  on  land  that  has  been,  or 
is,  under  cultivation.  Every  year  a  certain  number  of  farms 
come  into  the  market  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  further,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  semi-derelict  farms,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  farmers  have  migrated  to  the  western  parts  of  Canada. 
There  are  some  very  good  mixed  farming  and  apple-growing 
areas  in  these  provinces,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  good — 
ample  rainfalls,  and  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  snow  in  the 
winter,  they  do  not  suffer  from  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
These  provinces  are  situated  in  the  part  of  Canada  nearest  to 
England,  and  are  also  within  reach  of  the  thickly  populated 
Eastern  States  of  America,  with  their  excellent  markets.  From 
the  market  point  of  view,  they  are  as  well  situated  as  any  part 
of  Canada,  and  better  than  most  parts. 

The  last  New  Brunswick  Government  introduced  a  scheme  of 
settlement  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  scheme  for 
closer  settlement  evolved  in  Canada  ;  but  the  present  Govern- 
ment, I  understand,  has  dropped  this  scheme.  It  is  open, 
however,  to  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  to  purchase  land 
there,  or  in  any  province,  should  need  arise. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  other 
hand,  intend  to  go  on  themselves  with  the  work  of  settlement, 
and  have  in  view  about  1,000  farms  for  this  purpose.  The  value 
of  land  ranges  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  according  to  class  of 
soil  and  situation. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  provinces  can  absorb  a  certain 
number  of  settlers,  but  these  should  be  experienced  agriculturists 
who  could  safely  be  placed  on  the  land  individually. 

(c)   QUEBEC 

I  cannot  consider  that  there  is  much  scope  for  British  ex- 
Service  settlement  in  this  province  ;  there  are  so  many  other 
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parts   of  the   country   that   offer   superior   opportunities   that 
settlement  here  may  well  be  left  to  a  later  period. 

(d)  ONTARIO 

In  the  southern  parts  we  find  old  settled  land  and  excellent 
mixed  farming,  and  near  Niagara  a  splendid  fruit-growing  district 
— but  here  the  land  is  costly.  In  the  mixed  farming  and  dairy- 
ing areas  there  are  farms  to  be  had,  which  come  into  the  market 
in  the  ordinary  course  at  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  "  ready- 
made  "  farms  ;  and  the  settler  would  have  the  advantage  of 
starting  on  a  going  concern,  instead  of  having  in  the  first  place 
to  "  make  "  his  farm.  As  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  there  would 
be  openings  for  a  certain  number  of  individual  settlers,  who 
should  be  experienced  in  agriculture.  Being  an  old  settled 
community,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  organised  rural  life  ; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  that  splendid  institution,  the  Guelph 
Agricultural  College,  with  Dr.  Creelman  as  principal,  looking 
after  the  development  of  every  phase  of  agricultural  and  rural 
life. 

I  read  a  most  interesting  official  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
developing  small  holdings  in  Ontario  ;  market-garden  holdings 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  small  mixed  farms  of  about 
25  acres  with  dairy  cows.  With  due  regard  not  to  overdo  the 
movement,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  scope  for  development 
in  this  direction,  and  that  suitable  openings  could  be  provided 
for  quite  a  number  of  our  men.  This  is  a  point  that  should  be 
taken  up  definitely  with  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  when  the 
time  comes.  It  should  be  quite  possible  to  settle  a  few  groups, 
say,  100  strong,  in  a  community  and  on  holdings  of  various  sizes, 
and  men  should  be  chosen  who  definitely  prefer  to  settle  in  an 
older  country  rather  than  in  a  new. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  have  embarked  upon 
an  interesting  experiment  in  community  settlement  in  Northern 
Ontario.  At  Kampusaking  90  settlers  have  been  established, 
most  of  them  British.  Each  is  allotted  100  acres  of  thickly- 
\vooded  land  ;  10  acres  of  each  holding  is  cleared  collectively,  the 
man  settled  upon  it,  and  he  is  expected  gradually  to  extend  his 
clearing.  Sawmills  and  a  paper-pulp  factory  have  been  estab- 
lished, so  that  he  has  a  ready  market  for  his  timber,  and  occupation 
for  the  winter  months  ;  co-operation  is  being  strongly  encouraged  ; 
and  hard  by  is  a  demonstration  farm.  With  so  much  that  is 
admirable  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
started  in  a  less  northerly  country  ;  it  is  too  far  north  for  the 
settler  straight  from  Britain.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
any  special  and  immediate  reason,  Imperial  or  national,  why 
this  region  should  be  settled-up  before  others  which  clearly 
have  a  stronger  strategic  claim.  The  country  will  be  developed 
later  on,  but  it  should  be  by  Canadian-born  settlers,  by  men 
who  know  exactly  what  they  are  undertaking. 

Where  settlers  have  to  do  their  own  clearing  it  means  that 
for  the  best  years  of  their  lives  they  are  hewers  of  wood 
instead  of  fully  effective  producers  of  food,  which  they  should 
be.  Finally,  I  understand  that  it  has  cost  some  $800,000  to 
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place  these  90  men  on  the  land,  and  that,  although  the  settlement 
was  only  started  eighteen  months  ago,  the  present  settlers  in 
most  cases  are  not  the  original  ones  ;  there  have  been  three  or 
four  shifts  to  most  holdings,  and  one  asks  how  long  will  the  present 
men  remain  ? 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  further  influx  of  British 
ex-Service  settlers  into  Northern  Ontario  ;  and  here  is  an 
example  of  the  need  of  a  strong  migration  authority  in  London, 
for  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  see  that 
such  settlers  do  not  go  to  regions  not  suited  to  them  while  there 
are  highly  suitable  regions  calling  out  for  settlement. 


(e)  THE   PRAIRIE   PROVINCES 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  sending  British  ex- Service 
men  to  the  prairies  ;  and  settlement  of  them  on  the  dry  belt,  save 
under  proper  irrigation  schemes,  should  be  absolutely  ruled  out. 
Dry-belt  farming  is  not  farming,  it  is  gambling  in  wheat ;  and 
during  the  past  three  years,  owing  to  drought,  the  chances  have 
been  all  against  the  settler.  In  many  districts  in  Southern  Alberta 
relief  works  are  being  devised  to  save  the  farmer  from  starvation, 
and  already  migration  has  set  in  towards  British  Columbia. 
Cattle  food  is  so  scarce  in  parts  of  the  prairies  that  British  Colum- 
bian farmers  have  been  buying  cattle  for  a  mere  song  and  taking 
them  to  their  own  better  watered  lands.  I  have  talked  to 
farmers  in  Southern  Alberta  who  told  me  that  they  did  not 
know  how  they  were  going  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families 
during  the  coming  year. 

My  view  is  that,  in  the  main,  the  development  of  the  prairie 
dry  belt  should  be  by  means  of  large  wheat  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  where  the  farmer  has  plenty  of  capital  and  can  stand 
adverse  seasons  ;  such  men  undoubtedly  may  succeed  and  even 
make  fortunes.  I  would  like  to  see  such  farms  worked  by  young 
men  paid  high  wages,  who,  when  they  have  saved  sufficient 
capital  and  wish  to  marry,  would  retire  to  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

Under  irrigation  schemes  the  position  is  different.  Where 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  good  crops  can  be  secured  ; 
but  even  then  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard,  especially  for 
the  women  ;  there  may  be  a  few  who  like  it,  but,  personally, 
I  have  not  met  one  woman  who,  after  a  few  years  on  the  prairie, 
was  not  longing  to  get  away.  The  extreme  cold  in  winter  and 
heat  in  summer  are  trying  to  the  nerves  ;  this  is  the  evidence  I 
have  heard  from  people  on  all  sides. 

A  grave  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  if  they  do  not  guide  the  flow  of  British  ex-Service  men 
to  other  parts  of  Canada  and  prevent  their  drifting  into  settlement 
on  the  prairie  dry  belt,  save  on  irrigated  areas, 
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In  the  Peace  River  district  of  Alberta  there  is  much  good 
agricultural  land  with  abundant  moisture,  and  although  situated 
further  north,  it  has  not  the  extremes  of  temperature  found 
in  the  open  prairies  to  the  south.  Settlers  are  pouring  into  this 
district,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  careful  investigation  for 
British  ex- Service  men. 

(/)  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

The  whole  population  of  this  vast  and  beautiful  province  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  cities  of  Toronto  or  Montreal,  yet  in  spite 
of  this,  and  in  spite  of  its  fertile  soil,  it  is  not  self-supporting  in 
foodstuffs ;  it  imports,  I  believe,  over  $18,000,000  worth  of 
foodstuffs  annually. 

In  this  province  are  the  termini  of  three  trans-continental 
railways,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  products  of  the  soil  and  their 
necessary  transportation  would  materially  help  railroad  finance. 
Its  mineral  and  timber  wealth  is  vast,  and  its  fisheries  are  rapidly 
developing.  But  more  than  almost  any  other  Province  it  lacks 
sufficient  weight  of  population  to  give  it  economic  stability. 

British  Columbia  is  the  western  bulwark  of  Canada,  and  so 
one  of  strategic  importance  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view. 
Already  there  are  thousands  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the 
country ;  much  of  the  fishing  is  in  their  hands. 

Again,  considering  the  great  size  of  the  Dominion,  Canada 
possesses  a  comparatively  small  seaboard  open  all  the  year 
round  ;  therefore  the  utmost  should  be  made  of  the  seaboard 
that  enjoys  a  comparatively — and  in  the  case  of  the  Western 
Islands — a  decidedly  mild  climate.  Here  as  large  a  maritime 
population  as  possible  should  be  built  up. 

For  these  reasons  of  high  policy  I  am  convinced  that  the  large 
flow  of  migration  should  be  guided  into  British  Columbia.  It 
is,  of  all  Canada,  the  part  most  suited  to  the  British  settler.  I 
have  talked  to  people  settled  in  British  Columbia  who  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  America — indeed  of  the  world — 
and  they  all  unite  in  saying  that  they  would  not  leave,  and  that 
they  never  before  enjoyed  such  a  climate.  I  can  only  speak 
personally  of  a  mid-summer  experience,  and  certainly  it  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that,  in  the  past,  speculation  in  land  was 
so  rife  that  it  has  checked  and  delayed  the  sound  development 
of  the  country.  Now,  however,  the  Provincial  Government  has 
taken  very  strong  action,  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  unimproved 
land,  and  this  should  check  speculation  and  the  holding  up  of 
land. 

The  British  Columbian  Government  has  a  more  active  policy 
in  regard  to  land  than  any  of  the  other  Provinces,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  embarked  upon  any  full-fledged  closer  settlement  scheme 
— although,  at  Courteney,  in  Vancouver  Island,  they  are  settling 
Canadian  ex-Service  men  in  a  fair-sized  group,  and  they  have 
acquired  some  20^,000  acres  in  the  Okanagan  Lake  district,  and 
are  about  to  drain  Sumas  Lake,  an  area  of  some  40,000  acres,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  now  scheduling  areas  of  land 
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suitable  for  settlement.  The  Canadian  ex- Service  man  first 
applies  for  a  holding  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
having  obtained  the  option,  he  approaches  the  Soldiers  Settle- 
ment Board  for  the  advance  of  the  purchase  price.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Board  really  buy  out  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  soldier  settler  then  holds  directly  under  the  Board,  and 
repays  the  purchase  money  to  it  in  twenty  annual  instalments. 
This  is  loan  No.  1  already  referred  to,  and  he  can  further  borrow 
for  equipment  and  permanent  improvements  (loans  Nos.  2  and  3). 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  actual  purchase  of  the  land — to  see 
that  too  high  a  price  is  not  paid.  Vendors  to  a  Government 
department  have  a  way  of  opening  their  mouths  too  wide. 

Further,  the  Provincial  Government  has  in  mind,  as  far  as  I 
could  gather,  to  undertake  the  clearing  of  large  areas  of  land,  and 
all  things  considered,  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  sound  policy,  pro- 
vided that  the  work  is  properly  organised  and  done  economically. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Province  it  is  possible  to  spend  an  amount 
per  acre  in  clearing  which  would  be  prohibitive — a  charge  which 
neither  the  land  nor  the  settler  could  bear. 

If  there  are  to  be  many  community  settlements  of  British  ex- 
Service  men  I  think  a  British  commissioner  should  be  sent  out  to 
British  Columbia  to  negotiate  with  the  Provincial  authorities 
in  regard  to  suitable  sites.  I  found  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  the  authorities  concerned  as  to  whether  all 
negotiations  should  be  with  the  Settlement  Board  or  direct  with 
the  Provincial  authorities — in  either  case  the  Commissioner  is 
essential — but  he  would  have  to  be  carefully  selected,  and 
possessed  of  the  right  qualifications. 

The  Federal  Government  have  no  crown  land  in  British 
Columbia — save  some  3,000,000  acres  in  the  Peace  River  district. 

In  the  great  Okanagan  fruit-growing  district,  and  in  most  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  passes,  irrigation 
is  essential ;  and  owing  to  the  conformation  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  many  blocks  of  land  large  enough  for  community  settle- 
ment, though  some  could  be  found,  and  of  excellent  land,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water.  Most  of  the  irrigation 
schemes  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  schemes  should  be  much  larger  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  authority. 

There  is  room  for  much  settlement  in  Vancouver  Island,  and 
other  islands  along  the  coast ;  but  I  saw  much  land  of  the  wrong 
type  cleared  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  subsequent  attempts 
at  cultivation  naturally  failed.  For  example,  Coombs — and  I  had 
heard  much  of  Coombs — I  found  practically  derelict.  The  land 
was  unsuitable  in  the  first  place,  and  the  holdings  too  small  in  the, 
second. 

Again,  there  have  been  many  cases  of  failure  amongst  English? 
settlers  because  they  have  speculated  in  land  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  the  development  of  their  farms. 

There  are  considerable  areas  of  good  land,  though  somewhat'; 
heavy  in  character,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince  George,  and" 
in  all  the  region  between  Prince  George  and  Hazelton,  and  in  the 
valleys  to  the  north.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithers  the  soil 
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is  of  a  richness  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  yields  splendid 
crops  of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
farmers  are  not  real  farmers  but  men  who  have  taken  up  farming, 
consequently  one  does  not  come  across  many  examples  of  good 
cultivation,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  system  of  expert  guidance  to 
assist  them. 

I  do  not  feel  it  expedient  in  this  report  to  go  into  more  detail 
in  regard  to  the  exact  districts  ;  in  general  terms,  however,  there 
is  room  for  thousands  of  settlers  in  that  central  part  of  British 
Columbia  opened  up  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  I  understand 
the  policy  will  be  to  settle  up  the  land  within  easy  distance  of  the 
railway  in  the  first  instance  ;  this  is  a  sound  policy,  but  it  should 
not  preclude  the  placing  of  a  large  community  in  a  really  suitable 
valley  some  miles  from  the  G.T.P.,  with  which  it  would  have  to 
be  connected  by  a  light  railway.  So  much  of  the  land  along  the 
G.T.P.  already  has  been  taken  up  that  to  get  large  areas  for 
settling  fair-sized  communities  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  go 
some  way  from  the  main  line. 

(g)   THE   CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY  COMPANY 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Company  is  not  merely  a  company  but 
rather  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  world.  Whatever  they 
do  they  do  well.  Possessed  of  vast  areas  of  land,  they  were  not 
satisfied  merely  to  sell  land  to  intending  settlers  ;  they  devised 
settlement  schemes  and  had  them  working  before  the  Government 
took  action. 

Their  settlement  schemes  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(a)  Assisted  settlement ;  (b)  The  provision  of  ready-made  farms 
in  groups. 

The  main  work  of  settlement  comes  under  the  first  category  : 
the  settler  chooses  his  farm  and  the  company  allow  him  to  pay 
for  it  in  annual  instalments  ;  not  only  this,  but  it  advances  money 
to  him  for  stocking  and  equipping  and  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  company  does  not  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  annual  instalments  very  strictly.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  information  is  incorrect,  as,  if  true,  it  would  be  bad  for 
the  settler  and  bad  for  agriculture. 

In  regard  to  the  "  ready-made  "  farms  : — The  Company  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  providing  1,000  for  ex-Service  men,  but  when 
the  Soldiers  Settlement  Board  came  into  being  they  dropped  this 
scheme.  They  had,  however,  already  placed  100  men  on  "  ready- 
made  "  farms  in  four  settlements  of  about  25  in  each  settlement. 
I  visited  the  settlement  of  Anzac,  25  miles  from  Gleichen  in  Al- 
berta, as  I  preferred  to  see  a  dry  land  settlement  rather  than  one 
on  irrigated  land.  A  nice  little  cottage  and  stable,  with  hay  loft 
over,  were  provided  for  each  settler  ;  and  forty  acres  were  planted 
with  wheat ;  two  horses,  two  cows  and  a  pig  and  some  poultry 
were  also  provided.  The  holdings  are  of  160  acres,  with 
another  80  acres  in  reserve,  which  the  settler  can  eventually 
take  up. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  system  of  sowing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  incoming  settler's  land,  so  that  during  the  first  year 
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he  may  receive  some  income  from  his  farm.  This  system  has 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  California  in  their  land  settlement 
policy,  where  a  large  settlement  was  opened  up  in  1917. 

Unfortunately  at  Anzac,  owing  to  the  drought,  some  of  the 
settlers  got  no  crop  worth  selling  ;  but  this  does  not  vitiate  the 
policy. 

Nearly  all  the  settlers  at  Anzac  were  English  or  Scotch  ;  they 
had  only  been  there  a  year  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  one 
could  not  really  judge  of  their  prospects.  They  had  been  care- 
fully selected,  and  both  men  and  women  were  pre-eminently  of 
the  right  type  to  succeed  as  settlers.  They  were  all  hopeful, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  main- 
stay was  wheat,  and  that  wheat-growing  is  a  gamble.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  say  how  the  women  will  stand  the  life,  for  Anzac  is 
in  the  full  blast  of  the  prairie.  At  one  end  of  the  settlement  is 
the  demonstration  farm  of  800  acres,  run  by  the  Company.  The 
idea  is  right — there  should  be  a  demonstration  farm  of  suitable 
size  in  each  separate  settlement.  But  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  demonstration  farm  should  be  to 
act  as  expert  and  guide  to  the  settlers  ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
superintendent  can  effectively  perform  this  role  if  he  has  to 
farm  800  acres — particularly  so  when  the  farm  is  under- 
manned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  land 
is  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  for  one  would  have  liked  to  see  large 
numbers  of  British  ex-Service  men  settled  under  the  aegis  of  this 
Company.  As  it  is  they  are  developing  great  irrigation  schemes, 
which  will  be  well  carried  out,  and  they  will  place  large  numbers  of 
settlers  under  conditions  which  will  be  favourable  for  successful 
farming.  My  visit  to  Anzac,  however,  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  unirrigated  land  in  the  dry  belt  is  not  suitable  for  small 
settlers. 

It  is  hard  to  say  yet  what  number  of  our  British  ex-Service 
men  will  wish  to  migrate,  but  during,  say,  the  next  five  years,  the 
number  will  probably  reach  many  thousands  ;  they  will  want  to 
go  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  and  some  to  our 
African  territories.  Supposing  in  the  near  future  tha  t  some  50,000 
even  wish  to  settle  in  Canada,  the  work  of  settling  these  men, 
under  proper  conditions,  will  be  great. 

If  the  considerations  put  forward  in  this  report  are  agreed  to, 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  these  settlers  should  be  guided 
to  British  Columbia  ;  a  few  thousand  settlers  may  be  placed  on 
individual  farms  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  in  communities 
upon  irrigated  land  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

But  the  aim  should  be  to  settle  the  bulk  of  them  in  British 
Columbia  in  communities  of  sufficient  size  to  secure  the  economic 
and  social  advantages  of  group  settlement. 

The  points  of  chief  importance  to  my  mind  are  : — 

(1)  The  basis  of  success  must  be  settlement  in  organised  groups 
or  communities,  as  opposed  to  individual  settlement  in  more  or 
less  isolated  units. 

This  statement  is  strongly  confirmed— if  indeed  any  confirmation 
of  so  apparent  a  truth  is  needed— by  Mr.  C.  W.  Patterson,  a 
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Provincial  ex-minister  of  agriculture  and  a  man  of  wide  knowledge 
of  Canadian  conditions. 

We  see  at  the  present  moment  that  Canadian  soldiers  are.  in 
fact,  selecting  and  purchasing  land  through  Soldiers  Settle- 
ment Board  without  guidance. 

"  To  persist  in  such  a  course  is  to  court  inevitable  disaster  from 
the  point  of  view  of  administration  and  of  the  success  of  the  in 
dividual  settler.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks 
and  objections,  it  is  my  absolute  judgment  that  colony  settlement 
is  the  only  possible  plan. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  Canadian-born  settlers  and  of  general 
settlement,  how  much  more  strongly  does  it  apply  to  British 
ex-Service  men  coming  new  to  the  country,  whose  working 
capital  is  in  the  main  provided  from  public  money,  and  who  have 
a  special  claim  upon  us  for  preferential  treatment. 

(2)  The  importance  of  selecting  the  right  areas  and  sites  for  com- 
munity settlement  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  is  decided 
to  guide  the  main  flow  of  settlement  to  British  Columbia,  a 
properly  qualified  Imperial  Commissioner  or  Representative 
should  be  sent  out  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  authorities, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  such  action  would  be  in  any  way 
resented. 

3.  Some  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  for  subsistence 
allowance  for  the  first  year  on  the  newly  acquired  farm.     This 
can  hardly  be  put  at  less  than  £100.     Either  the  capital  in  the 
possession  of  the  settler  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  or  a 
special  grant  should  be  made. 

4.  Settlement  on  entirely  unimproved  land  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  avoided  ;  far  more  economic  in  the  long  run  is  the 
system  of  the  "  ready-made  "  farm  as  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  State  of  California  Settlement  Board,  and 
by  Sweden. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  initial  expenditure 
as  low  as  possible.     All  work  that  can  be  done  more  economically 
on  a  large  scale  rather  than  by  the  individual  effort  of  the  settler 
should  be  carried  out  by  the   Government  under  a  carefully 
thought-out  system.     This  particularly  in  regard  to  the  clearing 
of  the  land  and  irrigation. 

6.  As  some  rough  indication  of  the  prices  of  land- 
In  the  Eastern  provinces  farms  under  cultivation  can  be  bought 

for  from  £20  to  £30  per  acre  (suitable  for  ordinary  mixed  farming). 

In  the  prairie  provinces  the  Canadian  Pacific  sell  irrigated 
land  at  about  £10  per  acre,  but  at  this  price  there  are  no  buildings 
on  the  holding. 

Southern  British  Columbia  irrigated  land  runs  from  £20  to 
£40  per  acre,  and  in  favoured  parts  higher  still.  But  land 
costing  over  £40  per  acre  should  be  ruled  out  for  the  ex-service 
settler,  and  land  at  £30  or  £40  should  only  be  resorted  to  where 
intensive  cultivation  is  intended. 

In  central  British  Columbia  really  good  land  can  be  bought 
for  about  £2  per  acre,  and  the  light  clearing  required  should  not 
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cost  more  than  £4  per  acre  ;  to  this  price  buildings  and  equipment 
must  be  added. 

7.  Finally,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  strong  and  active  public 
opinion  in  Canada  in  regard  to  land  questions  and  settlement 
in  particular,  a  public  opinion  so  strong  that  the  politician  would 
not  dare  even  to  attempt  to  turn  the  work  of  settlement  to  his 
own  ends.  Such  a  strong  opinion  should  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Soldiers  Settlement  Board,  and  to  create  this 
opinion  would  furnish  definite  and  profitable  work  for  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  and  that  is  that 
any  criticisms  I  make  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  settlement 
adopted  by  the  Dominion  Governments  in  no  way  imply  that 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  British  Government  are  superior. 

They  are  not ;  I  have  criticised  their  methods  for  many  years, 
and  urged  the  need  of  organised  settlement. 

The  whole  aim  of  my  criticism  is  to  induce  the  different 
governments  concerned  to  realise  the  necessity  for  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  policy  which  will  secure  scientific  and  highly 
organised  settlement  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 


III.     NEW  ZEALAND 

(a)  GENERAL 

The  total  area  of  the  two  islands  amounts  to  some  66  million 
acres.  Of  this  50  million  acres  are  now  (November,  1919) 
actually  in  the  hands  of  individual  holders.  There  are  still  some 
3£  million  acres  of  undeveloped  Crown  land,  and  6|  million  acres 
of  native  (Maori)  land  not  yet  put  to  their  full  potential  value. 

The  remaining  6  million  acres  are  composed  of  barren  and 
worthless  land — roads,  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  47  million  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, i.e.,  land  under  grass  and  under  plough,  and  9  million  acres 
of  rough  hill  pasture.  So  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
Zealand  have  at  the  present  moment  about  the  same  area  of  land 
available  for  the  production  of  food. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  in  addition  to  buying  land  for 
settlers,  is  now  concentrating  its  attention  upon  the  3£  million 
acres  of  undeveloped  land,  and  any  suitable  settler  may  put  in  a 
claim  to  an  area,  varying  from  600  to  1,500  acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  he  is  practically  given  the  land 
if  he  will  undertake  to  develop  it ;  and,  further,  he  is  exempt  from 
all  taxation  for  the  first  ten  years. 

As  would  be  expected,  these  remaining  areas  of  Crown  land 
are  more  or  less  remotely  situated,  but  even  in  the  back-blocks 
of  New  Zealand  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  remoteness  and 
loneliness  to  be  felt  as  on  the  Canadian  prairies.  Still,  it  will 
be  very  necessary  to  develop  and  organise  communication  with 
these  lands  as  soon  as  the  settlers  begin  to  take  them  up. 

Little  or  none  of  this  land  is  "  first-class  "  land,  much  of  it  is 
hilly  and  under  scrub  ;  but  scrub  in  New  Zealand  is  easy  to  clear  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  country  is  the  way  in  which  really  good  grass  grows  on  steep 
hillsides,  and  up  to  a  height  at  which  only  coarse  and  valueless 
grasses  would  grow  with  us.  For  some  years  to  come,  and  in 
regard  to  the  larger  proportion,  probably  permanently,  this  Crown 
land  will  have  to  be  used  for  sheep  farms  ;  and  as  the  area  of  the 
holdings  will  average  somewhere  about  1,000  acres,  and  will 
provide  homes  for  only  a  few  thousand  men,  however  desirable 
its  development  from  the  national  point  of  view  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  factor  in  land  settlement. 

As  to  the  6 1  million  acres  of  Maori  land,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  considerable  area  of  this  will  become  available  for  settlement ; 
the  process  of  buying  land  from  the  Maoris  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time. 

The  Maoris  make  little  use  of  their  land,  and  possess  far  more 
than  they  can  cultivate  properly.  In  all  land  transactions  the 
Native  Land  Courts,  through  which  all  negotiations  for  native  land 
must  pass,  jealously  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  natives.  The 
difficulty  is  that  as  the  native  lands  are  held  in  common,  it  is 
very  hard  to  decide  which  native  or  natives  shall  sign  the  deed. 
Also  a  fairly  high  price  is  often  asked  for  the  native  land. 

As  much  of  this  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  can  be  divided  up 
into  small  holdings,  if  only  half  of  all  the  Maori  land  finally 
becomes  available  for  settlement,  it  would  provide  for  a  much 
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greater  number  of  settlers  than  will  the  undeveloped  Crown 
land. 

Finally,  there  is  the  main  area  of  50  million  acres  which  at  the 
present  time  is  under  holdings  of  varying  size,  ranging  from  one 
acre  to  over  100,000  acres,  but  of  the  latter  there  are  only  five 
or  six  in  the  whole  country.  Including  the  returned  soldiers 
placed  upon  the  land  up  to  October  1st,  1919,  this  land  is  held 
by  some  88,000  persons,  a  small  number  of  holders  for  so  large 
an  area.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  will  be  found  the 
main  source  of  land  supply  for  new  settlers. 

This  will  involve  further  sub-divisions  of  existing  holdings  ; 
and  here  it  should  be  remembered  that  over  big  areas  in  New 
Zealand  the  large  holding,  say,  5,000  acres  and  over,  must 
continue  to  be  the  economic  unit ;  but,  making  due  allowance  for 
that  fact,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  could 
well  be  two  or  three  times  the  present  number  of  holders  of  farm 
land  in  New  Zealand,  and  many  put  this  figure  higher. 

(b)  AGRICULTURE 

New  Zealand  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ideal  country  in  the  world 
for  agriculture.  The  climate  is  so  favourable  that  in  the  North 
Island  grass  provides  winter  as  well  as  summer  keep,  and  nowhere 
is  the  farmer  called  upon  to  provide  elaborate  buildings  to  shelter 
his  stock  in  winter.  A  small  amount  of  supplementary  hay  and 
roots  is  all  that  is  essential. 

Of  the  50  million  acres  now  being  "  farmed,"  about  16  million 
acres  are  under  the  plough,  and  the  bulk  of  this  land  is  in  the 
South  Island.  Although  in  places  record  crops  are  produced — 
for  instance,  92  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  from  a  20-acre 
field  ;  50  bushels  per  acre  off  large  areas  ;  100  tons  of  mangolds 
per  acre — still  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  average 
cultivation  of  the  arable  land. 

Further,  the  area  under  the  plough  will  have  to  be  extended  as 
the  country  fills  up,  and  cultivation  perforce  has  to  become  more 
and  more  intensive. 

Even  to-day  in  the  good  grassland  districts  of  the  North  Island 
a  better  balanced  agriculture  would  be  secured  if  a  larger  amount 
of  land  were  brought  under  the  plough.  The  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural authorities  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  acreage  under  lucerne,  for  example,  will  be  largely  increased. 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  New  Zealand  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  ideal  agricultural  conditions  which  exist  in  that  country. 
On  300  acres  of  hill  country  the  experienced  sheepman  can  make 
a  good  living  in  the  Hawkes'  Bay  country,  where  even  the  poorer 
classes  of  grassland  will  carry  a  sheep  and  a  half  to  the  acre  ; 
this  area  one  man  can  look  after  practically  without  resort  to 
outside  labour.  At  the  present  high  rate  of  prices  he  can  make  a 
very  good  income,  and  he  has  a  considerable  "  margin  of  safety," 
i.e.,  to  allow  for  a  considerable  fall  in  prices.  Each  ewe,  including 
sale  of  lamb  and  wool,  brings  in  a  profit  of  30s.  On  all  this  class 
of  land  a  certain  number  of  cattle  are  run  as  well  as  sheep ;  their 
function  is  to  eat  down  the  coarser  grasses  and  to  keep  the  farm 
in  good  condition  for  sheep. 
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In  the  South  Island  I  visited  sheep  farms  of  200  acres 
where  the  man  was  doing  well,  but  he  had  to  work  much  harder 
than  his  brother  in  the  North  Island  ;  the  grass  on  his  holding  is 
all  what  we  should  term  at  home  temporary  ley,  i.e.,  a  mixture 
of  English  grasses  which  stands  from  three  to  five  years,  and  then 
has  to  be  ploughed  up. 

In  these  districts  the  original  native  grasses,  owing  to  cultiva- 
tion, have  disappeared,  and  so  far  the  English  grasses  do  not 
stand  well.  In  the  South  Island  mixed  farming — much  as 
practised  in  our  Eastern  counties — largely  obtains,  and  there  are 
some  splendid  large  farms  ;  but  my  object,  in  the  main,  has  been 
to  study  the  smaller  farms. 

Dairying  has  been  making  great  strides  recently.  I  visited 
many  50-acre  grass  farms  in  the  North  Island  which  were  carrying 
30  cows  in  milk  ;  sometimes  there  would  be  five  acres  ploughed 
for  roots  and  another  five  acres  or  so  reserved  for  hay  to  provide 
supplementary  food  for  about  two  months  in  winter,  the  grass 
doing  all  the  rest,  and  no  concentrated  foods  are  bought. 

Every  farm  has  its  milking  machine  plant,  housed  in  an  open 
shed,  which  costs  about  £75.  Four  cows,  sometimes  six,  are 
milked  at  a  time,  and  most  farmers  with  thirty  cows  count  on 
completing  the  milking  (including  stripping)  in  one  and  a  half 
hours,  morning  and  evening  ;  and,  as  the  cows  have  not  to  be 
hand-fed,  morning  and  evening  milking  constitutes  the  main 
work  of  the  day.  One  has  almost  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  land  of  New  Zealand  must  lie  outside  the  "  cursed  area." 
"  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  etc.,"  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
New  Zealand  dairy-farmer.  At  present  prices,  from  £25  to 
£30  is  the  clear  profit  obtained  per  cow.  The  use  of  artificials 
seems  to  be  well  understood  and  largely  resorted  to  by  New 
Zealand  farmers.  Just  now  they  are  hard  to  get,  but  when 
more  readily  available,  there  are  areas  of  grassland  suitable  for 
dairying  which  can  be  greatly  improved  by  liberal  application. 

In  the  South  Island  dairying  conditions  more  nearly  resemble 
those  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  much  more  winter 
food  has  to  be  provided  for  the  cows  than  in  the  North  Island. 

This  very  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  agriculture  in  New 
Zealand  must  serve  to  indicate  the  conditions  which  exist  there. 
Of  course,  in  New  Zealand,  as  everywhere  else,  the  farmer  has 
to  face  adversities  ;  in  the  hill  country  in  the  South  Island  a 
late  snow  will  cause  serious  loss  in  the  flock  ;  and  an  extra  dry 
summer  in  the  Hawkes'  Bay  district  may  dangerously  reduce  the 
amount  of  "  keep." 

But  for  all  that  the  adversities  with  which  the  New  Zealand 
farmer  has  to  cope  are  fewer  and  milder  in  form  than  in  most 
other  countries. 

(c)  ORGANISATION 

Not  only  are  the  natural  conditions  favourable  to  the  farmer, 
but  the  organisation  of  the  industry  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
point. 

The  meat-freezing  factories  and  factories  dealing  with  milk 
have  made  the  New  Zealand  farmer :  before  their  advent  there 
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was  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  farm  produce,  now  the  farmer 
disposes  of  it  under  ideal  conditions.  Many  of  these  factories 
are  co-operative,  as  are  the  sheep,  cattle  and  pig  markets.  Whole 
districts  are  covered  with  such  a  network  of  creameries  that  few 
farmers  are  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from  a  factory,  and  their 
milk  is  collected  by  the  factory. 

As  a  rule  these  factories  are  not  very  large  ;  and  they  are 
either  creameries  for  making  butter,  or  cheese  factories,  or  casein 
factories,  or  factories  for  making  dried  milk  powder.  The  last 
are  increasing  rapidly  and  they  pay  the  farmer  the  highest  price 
for  his  milk. 

There  is  one  danger  that  will  have  to  be  guarded  against.  In 
the  case  of  the  dried  milk  and  casein  factories  the  farmer  gets  no 
returned  skimmed  milk  and  is  tempted  to  send  in  all  his  milk 
and  to  retain  an  insufficient  amount  for  his  young  stock,  which 
suffer  in  consequence  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  livestock  will  be 
adversely  affected  if  precautionary  measures  are  not  taken. 

Personally,  in  no  country  outside  of  Denmark  have  I  been  so 
much  impressed  with  the  high  state  of  organisation  of  the  business 
side  of  agriculture. 

I  visited  the  largest  co-operative  cheese  factory  in  New  Zealand, 
Kaupokanui.  The  annual  turnover  of  the  factory  is  £170,000. 
As  a  by-product,  duing  recent  years,  they  have  extracted  the 
butter  fat  from  the  whey — this  yields  £6,000  worth, of  butter  per 
annum,  and  the  whey  seems  to  be  just  as  good  as  pig  food. 

The  Co-operative  Trading  Society — supplying  everything — 
does  a  business  to  the  tune  of  £75,000  a  year  ;  and  the  Credit 
Society  has  about  £87.000  out  on  short  loans. 

(d)  THE   PRICE   OF   LAND 

Good  land  and  medium  land  in  New  Zealand  have  now  reached 
prices  that  may  be  fairly  termed  exorbitant  ;  in  fact  all  land  is 
much  dearer  than  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom — this  in  spite  of 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  transport  before  New  Zealand  produce 
can  reach  the  world  markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  prices  are  abnormal  and 
therefore  dangerous.  Land  is  by  far  New  Zealand's  greatest 
asset,  and  when  its  price  becomes  abnormal  the  inevitable  slump 
must  follow  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  financial  disaster  to  many, 
and  to  delay  the  nation's  progress  it  may  be  for  many  years. 

These  high  prices  are  particularly  disastrous  at  the  present 
moment  when  the  Government  have  to  buy  large  areas  of  land 
for  the  returned  soldier — every  day  it  becomes  harder  to  buy 
land  at  a  price  compatible  with  the  economic  success  of  the 
settlement  or  settler. 

Various  causes  have  brought  about  this  increase  in  price  : — 

1.  The   development  of  factories   dealing  with  the   farmer's 
produce,  increasing  as  they  do    the    farmer's    profits,  has  con- 
tributed to  an  increased  value  in  the  land — and  quite  legitimately 
so. 

2.  The  high  war  prices  for  produce  have  been  a  still  more  active 
factor  ;   this  was  inevitable,  but  the  fact  that  prices  are  bound 
to  go  down  again  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
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3.  The  Government,  in  entering  into  the  market  as  a  large 
buyer,  has  further  sent  up  prices  ;   it  seems  probable  that  com- 
pulsory purchase  at  valuations  fixed  by  the  Government  valuers 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.     The  necessary  powers  are,  I  believe 
in  existence. 

4.  The  spirit  of  speculation  that  is  rife  in  the  land  ;    I  am 
convinced  that  this  more  than  any  other  factor  has  caused  the 
rapid  increase  in  land  prices.     Few  people  in  New  Zealand  seem 
to  have  any  wish  to  establish  a  home  and  live  on  the  land  surround- 
ing it ;    many  farms  have  changed  hands  even  up  to  twenty 
times  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  so  much  the  farmers  themselves  who 
are  to  blame  for  all  this,  as  the  race  of  real  estate  agents  who  are 
for  ever  pestering  sitting  farmers  to  sell. 

Like  the  Jewish  dealer  in  pictures  who  offered  a  certain 
Englishman  £40,000  for  his  Reynolds — he  did  not  wish  to  sell 
them,  he  did  not  require  the  money — but  like  the  "  importunate 
widow  "  the  dealer  kept  at  it  and  in  the  end  got  the  pictures  ! 

If  a  law  were  passed  enacting  that  no  land  agent  should  be 
paid  any  commission  until  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  property  sold  had  been  paid  in  cash,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  to  check  the  mischievous  activities  of  these  land  agents. 

(e)  LAND   SETTLEMENT 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  country  in  the  Empire  to  institute 
an  organised  policy  of  land  settlement.  James  Mac  Andrew, 
Donald  Ried,  Hon.  W.  Rolleston,  and  Sir  J.  McKenzie  were  the 
moving  spirits  in  this  policy,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  the 
sub-dividing  of  the  great  estates  began.  It  was  a  policy  that  met 
the  needs  of  the  times  ;  I  have  visited  "  closer  settlement  " 
colonies  where  to-day  fifty-six  families  are  living  in  comfort, 
where  twenty  years  ago  there  was  just  one  owner  and  the  hired 
labour  he  employed.  The  size  of  the  farms  on  these  closer 
settlements  varies  according  to  the  district  and  the  branch  of 
agriculture  adopted.  Sheep  farms  might  run  up  to  1,000  acres 
and  even  more  ;  on  the  other  hand  estates  on  suitable  land  and 
favourably  situated  were  divided  into  50-acre  holdings — small 
holdings  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  understood  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  visited  one  such  colony  in  the  South  Island,  and  here  one 
found  the  holders  genuinely  attached  to  their  homes  ;  they  had 
made  them,  they  were  making  a  good  living,  and  the  land  was 
producing  much  more  than  it  did  as  a  single  large  farm. 

Nearly  all  the  men  on  this  settlement  had  been  there  for 
twenty  years.  It  happened  to  be  an  example  of  leasehold  and 
not  freehold  ;  recently  much  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  these  men  to  give  up  their  holdings,  and  up  to  £2,000  had 
been  offered  for  the  goodwill  of  one  of  the  50-acre  holdings,  but 
the  occupier  would  not  look  at  it. 

Not  only  has  the  New  Zealand  land  policy  proved  of  inestimable 
value  in  developing  the  country,  but  the  Land  Department  has 
handled  the  finance  so  ably  that  it  has  shown  every  year  a  con- 
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siderable  balance  in  favour  of  the  Government,  though,  of  course, 
they  do  not  deliberately  set  out  to  make  money  out  of  land 
settlement. 

(/)  SOLDIER   SETTLEMENT 

So  much  for  the  policy  of  settlement  in  the  past.  Coming 
to  the  present,  we  find  the  Land  Department,  with  all  its  accumu- 
lated experience,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  placing  ex-service 
men  on  the  land.  The  Department  sits  in  Wellington,  but  has 
its  "  Commissions  "  and  rangers  in  each  "  Land  province  "in 
the  country. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  observer  is  that,  although  the 
administrative  machine  may  have  been  quite  adequate  to  cope 
with  settlement  in  the  past,  it  is  no  longer  so.     The  rush  of 
settlers  is  straining  the  machine  in  its  every  joint.     It  is  true  that         S 
the  Department  is  assisted  in  each  land  district  by  a  Land  Board    is 
composed   of  two   farmers   elected   locally   and   two   members 
appointed  by  the  Department,  with  the  Land  Commissioner  as 
chairman  :    its  function  is  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
different  settlements. 

The  men  are  placed  on  the  land  under  two  methods  : — 

(a)  The  Department  buys  an  area  of  land  and  divides  it  up 
into  holdings,  and  the  applicant s;  after  having  been  interviewed 
and  passed  by  the  Land  Board,  ballot  for  the  holdings.     Strictly 
the  value  of  the  holding  should  not  exceed  £2,500,  but  in  the  case 
of  sheep  farms  it  frequently  does  exceed  this  figure. 

(b)  Or  the  ex-Service  man,  on  his  own  account  and  individually, 
may  choose  a  farm  which  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  and  then 
come  to  the  local  Land  Commissioner  and  say  :   "I  want  to  buy 
such  and  such  a  farm,  and  I  can  get  it  for  such  a  price."     The 
Commissioner  sends  over  a  valuer  and  if  the  price  is  reasonable 
the  Department  will  advance  purchase  money  up  to  £2. 500.   The 
settler  can  buy  a  farm  costing  more  than  that  sum  if  he  can  make 
up  the  difference  himself. 

In  addition  the  Department  will  provide  up  to  £750  per  settler 
for  stocking  and  equipping  the  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
up  to  October  1st,  1919,  1,400  soldiers  had  been  placed  on  land 
bought  by  the  Government,  while  no  less  than  1,800  had  acquired 
holdings  under  method  (b).  , 

It  is  argued  that  under  the  second  system  men  get  their 
land  much  more  quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape,  and  get 
the  exact  holding  that  appeals  to  their  fancy.  On  the  other 
hand  this  can  hardly  be  called  closer  settlement,  for  the  ex-soldier 
is  simply  turning  out  and  taking  the  place  of  an  existing  holder. 

Further,  supervision  and  administration  are  more  difficult  as 
these  men  are  necessarily  more  scattered  than  is  the  case  where 
the  settlers  are  placed  in  groups. 

Seeing  that  up  to  October  1st,  1919,  only  some  3,200  ex-Service 
men  have  been  actually  placed  upon  the  land,  I  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  assume  that  the  administrative  machinery  is  not  equal  to 
the  task  it  has  to  perform,  and  that  it  requires  strengthening, 
both  at  headquarters  and  locally.  I  found  all  the  local  Land 
staffs  hopelessly  over-worked  and  complaining  bitterly.  Not 
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only  are  larger  staffs  required,  but  from  what  I  heard  on  all  sides 
a  greater  degree  of  decentralisation  would  work  for  speed. 
Matters  upon  which  the  Land  Commissioner,  with  his  local 
knowledge,  can  alone  wisely  decide  have  still  to  be  referred  to 
headquarters,  causing  loss  of  time. 

Everywhere  I  heard  much  criticism  of  the  slow  rate  at  which 
settlement  was  proceeding,  but  in  such  matters  much  of  this 
criticism,  by  people  not  themselves  called  upon  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  administration,  should  be  discounted.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will 
take  at  least  another  eighteen  months  to  place  on  the  land  all  the 
10,000  or  12,000  men  which  the  Department  estimates  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  now  offered. 

Several  very  competent  persons  whom  I  met  place  this  total 
much  higher — even  up  to  twenty  thousand.  Taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  De- 
partment of  Land  is  faced  with  a  pressure  of  work  that  cannot 
be  described  as  temporary  ;  for  if  English  settlers  come  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  applicants  for  land  will  be  far  beyond  the 
normal  average  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  I  was  not  able 
to  get  information  as  to  how  many  men  the  Department  could 
place  on  the  land  each  year  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt,  even  with  a 
greatly  strengthened  department,  if  they  could  deal  with  more  than 
four  thousand  in  any  one  year. 

The  main  difference  between  the  soldier  settlement  of  to-day 
and  the  pre-war  civilian  settlement  lies  in  the  financial  advantages 
offered  to  the  former  ;  £750  for  the  stocking  and  equipment  of 
each  holding  and  even  up  to  £1,200  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
scrub  sheep-runs.  The  following  up  of  the  new  settlers  is  not  yet 
as  effective  as  it  should  be.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  would-be 
settlers  are  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  for  their  country,  and 
also  sometimes  to  the  effect  of  political  influence,  men  are  now 
getting  land  who  are  not  well  qualified  to  make  a  success  thereon — 
so  that  efficient  supervision  is  especially  needful.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  if  the  Department 
made  a  practice  of  always  providing  the  men  with  their  stock, 
rather  than  with  the  cash  wherewith  to  purchase  it. 

Cases  have  come  to  my  notice  of  the  settler  being  saved  as  much 
as  £5  per  cow,  where  the  Department  purchased  the  stock  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  cows,  bought  by  the  settlers, 
of  so  poor  a  quality  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  upon  a 
Government  settlement,  And  even  where  the  settler  had  a  bunch 
of  really  good  cows,  he  had  bought  a  bull  that  was  worse  than  a 
waste  of  money. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  supervisors  ;  but  they 
have  no  power  to  insist  upon  their  advice  being  taken,  even  in 
clear  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  Department  are  in  jeopardy, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  settler  himself. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  side  is  now  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  authorities,  and  I  think  they  quite  realise  the  need  for 
stricter  supervision. 

I  could  hear  of  no  case  of  real  community  settlement ;  groups 
of  settlers  have  been  placed  on  certain  areas,  varying  from  three 
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in  number  up  to  sixty  or  seventy,  but  in  New  Zealand  there  is 
no  single  settlement  planned  as  such,  to  which  one  could  point 
as  an  example  embodying  all  the  principles  of  organised  settle- 
ment as  laid  down  by  the  Empire  Settlement  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  At  the  present  moment  and  for  New 
Zealand  settlers,  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  settlement  is 
perhaps  not  so  necessary  as  in  other  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  except  on  the  remoter  back  blocks,  one  does 
not  feel  the  isolation  of  Canada.  And,  secondly,  the  co-operative 
creamery  is  so  wide-spread  that  most  of  the  new  settlements  I 
visited  were  already  enjoying  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  But 
all  the  same,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  English  settlement 
my  opinion  is  that  the  group  system  is  as  desirable  in  New 
Zealand  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

At  Avonhead,  near  Christchurch,  I  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
interesting  experiment  of  placing  partially  disabled  soldiers  in 
a  group,  with  holdings  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  ;  it  was 
on  very  good  land,  suitable  for  market  gardening,  and  adjacent 
to  a  newly-started  demonstration  farm  of  150  acres.  In  New 
Zealand  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
disabled  to  themselves  ;  there  are  certainly  strong  arguments 
for  and  against.  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  the  disabled  form  part, 
and  a  small  proportion,  of  a  settlement  of  able-bodied  men, 
they  would  provide  valuable  extra  labour  if  their  own  holdings 
are  not  too  large. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  spite  or  the  high  prices  of  land 
which  generally  obtain,  the  Land  Department  has  actually 
bought  all  the  land  it  has  acquired  up  to  date  at  an  average 
price  of  about  £18  per  acre  ;  and  this  average  of  £18  per  acre  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  areas  of  sheep  land  have  been 
bought  at  low  prices  :  for  dairying,  most  of  the  land  I  saw  ranged 
from  £25  to  £40  per  acre.  But  every  land  commissioner  I  talked 
with  said  that  it  was  becoming  very  hard  indeed  to  find  suitable 
land  which  could  be  bought  at  an  economic  price. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  understand  why,  if  in  times  gone  by,  the 
Government  resorted  to  compulsory  purchase  on  official  valua- 
tion, they  do  not  do  so  now  in  the  present  crisis — for  it  is  a  crisis. 
The  necessary  powers  are  still  extant. 

(g)  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  EX-SERVICE  MEN 

Most  unfortunately,  my  stay  in  New  Zealand  coincided  with 
the  last  weeks  of  a  dying  Parliament ;  with  a  general  election 
pending,  and  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  who  would  be  returned 
to  power.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  English  settlement. 

But  one  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  does  not  wish  to  undertake  placing  English  ex- 
Service  men  on  the  land  until  the  New  Zealand  men  are  settled. 
And  as  far  as  I  could  judge  this  attitude  is  endorsed  by  the  general 
public  ;  but  I  heard  many  expressions  of  fear  that,  owing  to  this 
inevitable  delay,  New  Zealand  would  lose  many  desirable  English 
settlers.  Leading  articles  in  the  principal  papers  voiced  this  view. 

The  Government's  attitude  is  quite  reasonable,  for,  even  with 
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a  greatly  strengthened  Land  Department,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  an  influx  of  English  settlers 
till  the  claims  of  their  own  men  were  satisfied.  But  while  recog- 
nising this,  I  urged  as  strongly  as  I  could  upon  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Massey,  and  others  responsible  for  settlement,  the  need  for 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  policy  which  will  be  adopted,  say, 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  hence. 

If  migrants  with  a  leaning  towards  New  Zealand  knew  that, 
after  the  New  Zealand  men's  claims  were  satisfied,  English  settlers 
would  be  welcomed  under  such  and  such  definite  conditions, 
many  would  wait  rather  than  go  to  some  less  favoured  country. 

The  position  is  certainly  far  from  satisfactory — it  is  exactly 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  when  Sir  Rider  Haggard  visited  Wel- 
lington in  1916  and  discussed  the  question  with  Mr.  Massey. 
Mr.  Massey  said  then  that  English  settlers  would  be  welcomed, 
and  especially  the  English  ex-Service  men  ;  he  said  exactly  the 
same  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Parliament.  The  matter  is  left  vague 
and  nebulous,  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  not  only  from 
the  New  Zealand  but  also  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view. 
I  append  a  letter  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  which  was  the  latest  official 
statement  which  I  received  from  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  great  object  before  us  is  to  see  that  every  person  who 
leaves  our  shores  to  settle  on  land  overseas,  does  so  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  and  no  country  can  offer  more  favour- 
able conditions  than  New  Zealand.  The  settler  leaves  Britain 
to  find  another  Britain  overseas,  but  a  Britain  with  more  sun  and 
an  ideal  climate  for  agriculture.  If  we  are  to  organise  such 
migration  as  must  inevitably  take  place,  then  it  is  essential  to 
know  in  detail,  and  without  further  delay,  exactly  what  the  New 
Zealand  Government  intends  to  do.  We  want  to  know  : 

1.  How  many  English  settlers  New  Zealand  can  handle  and 
place  on  the  land  each  year  ? 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  Government  will  extend  to  the  English 
ex-Service  men  the  same  facilities  for  acquiring  land  as     are 
enjoyed   by  the  New   Zealand   ex-Service   men  ?     A   perfectly 
reasonable  stipulation  would  be  that  the  English  ex-Service  men 
should  work  upon  farms  for  a  wage  for  at  least  one  year  before 
being  given  their  holdings. 

3.  What  arrangement  will  be  made  in  regard  to  stocking  and 
equipping  the  new  settlers'  holdings  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  will  the  new  settlers  be   "  followed  up  "  ? 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  Englishmen  coming  new  to  the 

country  adequate  supervision  is  essential ;  at  present  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  side  has  been  sufficiently  thought  out. 

5.  How  far  can  the  community  system  be  adopted  ? 

In  regard  to  point  3 — the  financing  of  English  settlers — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  spending 
£3,250,  and  often  more,  in  placing  its  own  men  upon  the  land, 
a  sum  exceeding  that  expended  per  settler  by  any  other  Govern- 
ment, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  sum  required  for 
settling  the  New  Zealand  ex-Service  men  will  be  at  least 
£30,000,000  I  do  not,  under  the  circumstances,  see  how  the  New 
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Zealand  Government  could  be  expected  to  extend  the  financial 
facilities  to  English  ex-Service  men.  These  are  all  points  which 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  Imperial  and  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ments, and  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  an  unofficial 
investigator  like  myself  could  not  expect  to  receive  detailed 
information.  But  I  must  place  on  record  my  feeling  that  on  the 
whole  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  not  very  anxious  to 
encourage  a  large  flow  of  British  immigration  to  their  country. 
A  view  which  I  think  is  justified,  after  reading  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Minister  of  Lands  (see  Appendix  III.).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  area  New  Zealand  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  Australian  States,  and  there  may  be  a  latent  fear  of  its 
land  becoming  overcrowded.  Still  it  could,  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  itself,  place  a  good  many  thousand  English  settlers. 

One  more  point.  Outside  the  ranks  of  the  ex-Service  men  it 
seems  probable  that  there  may  be  quite  a  number  of  Englishmen — 
men  with  some  capital — who  will  wish  to  settle  in  New  Zealand. 
I  feel  strongly  that  these  men  also  should  acquire  their  land 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Land  Department,  rather  than 
resort  to  the  land  agent ;  for  at  all  costs  the  exploitation  of  settlers 
must  be  prevented. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  place  on  record  the  extreme  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  was  extended  to  me  by  Mr.  Guthrie  and  all  officials 
connected  with  the  Land  Department,  and  by  Mr.  Massey  him- 
self, who  most  kindly  provided  me  with  free  railroad  passes  and 
gave  me  every  assistance. 


IV.     AUSTRALIA 

(a)   GENERAL 

There  are  certain  general  observations  which  apply  to  the 
agricultural  conditions  and  settlement  in  all  the  States  of  Australia. 
The  genius  of  the  country  lies  in  cattle  and  sheep  raising  on  large 
stations,  and,  in  the  main,  in  country  with  small  rainfall  and 
periodical  droughts.  Owing  to  the  long  transport  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  frozen  irfeat,  wool  and  wheat  are  the  easiest  articles 
of  transport ;  but  up  to  the  present  wheat  exports  have  not 
reached  any  considerable  figure. 

Although  some  of  the  Australian  ex-Service  men  are  going  in 
for  sheep  and  cattle  on  comparatively  small  areas,  say,  from 
500  to  3,000  acres,  the  risk  is  great  for  the  small  grazier,  even 
when  he  has  been  brought  up  under  Australian  conditions ; 
should  a  drought  take  place  during  his  first  few  years  on  his  farm, 
he  is  ruined,  and  he  has  not  the  reserve  of  capital  to  start  again. 
Further,  a  certain  number  of  Australian  men  are  going  in  for 
mixed  farming,  on  farms  of  500  to  1,000  acres,  on  land  with  a 
comparatively  low  rainfall.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these  men  can 
succeed,  and  the  percentage  of  failure  will  probably  be  high. 
In  the  first  place,  the  working  capital  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, though  on  a  generous  scale,  is  not,  in  general  terms,  sufficient 
for  holdings  the  size  of  these,  and  the  men  begin  their  career 
under-capitalised.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  mixed  farming,  the 
Australian  is  a  poor  farmer,  and  gets  only  a  small  return  from 
the  land  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  land  is  being  settled  and 
cultivated  as  mixed  farms  which  would  have  been  better  left  as 
grazing  land.  Thirdly,  in  settlement  of  these  types,  and  on 
holdings  of  such  sizes,  organised  grouping  is  impossible,  and 
supervision  so  difficult  that  it  is  not  attempted  ;  and  yet  these 
small  farmers  would  benefit  greatly  by  supervision  and  expert 
advice.  In  fact,  as  a  basic  principle,  wherever  public  money  is 
employed  for  placing  men  upon  the  land  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete system  of  expert  guidance  and  supervision. 

In  the  case  of  the  born  Australian,  with  his  love  of  big  spaces, 
and  his  inclination  for  extensive  rather  than  intensive  farming, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  necessary  degree  of  control 
or  to  wean  him  from  his  wish  to  have  a  comparatively  large 
holding.  This  difficulty  will  not  exist  in  the  case  of  English 
settlers  coming  to  Australia ;  in  any  case,  it  must  not  be  allowed. 
So  that  for  them  sheep  and  cattle  raising  on  land  with  low  rain- 
fall must  be  ruled  out.  This  reduces  the  sphere  of  settlement 
for  the  English  settler  to  irrigated  areas  and  to  land  situated 
within  the  rain  belts,  which  are  generally  situated  in  the  coastal 
regions. 

As  it  is  almost  universally  recognised  in  Australia  that  the 
small  farmer  should  be  placed  upon  the  land  in  organised  groups, 
and  as  this  becomes  practically  impossible  if  the  individual 
holdings  exceed  100  acres,  it  follows  that  the  land  selected  must 
be  of  such  a  class  that  a  "  living  "  area  is  a  100  acres  or  under. 
Fortunately,  there  is  much  land  of  this  description. 

The  main  branches  of  husbandry  open  to  small  settlers  are 
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dairy  farming,  small  mixed  farming  (in  some  districts,  cereal, 
potato  and  pigs),  and  fruit  growing.  As  in  the  main  the  products 
of  these  branches  of  cultivation  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and 
transport  than  frozen  meat,  wool  and  wheat,  great  care  will  be 
needed  not  only  in  organising  the  markets  of  the  small  producer, 
but  also  in  developing  and  extending  these  markets.  First,  in 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  markets,  this  must  be  done  hand 
in  hand  with  the  placing  of  the  men  upon  £he  land.  In  the  past 
in  various  settlements  where  the  land  began  to  bring  forth  its 
abundance,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  although  the  settler 
had  much  produce,  he  had  no  means  of  selling  it ;  energetic 
steps  were  taken,  canning  factories,  etc.,  erected,  and  the  dis- 
ability removed.  But  the  settler  had  to  go  through  a  hard 
time  which  a  little  forethought  could  have  prevented.  The 
Australian  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
organised  market,  and  co-operative  collecting  of  produce  and 
selling  thereof  is  making  splendid  headway  ;  still,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  that  in  every  proposed  English  settlement  the 
question  of  the  organised  market  receives  due  attention. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  development  and  extension  of 
the  market  for  the  produce  of  the  small  settler,  in  view  of  the 
world  shortage  of  food,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  supply  exceeding 
the  demand  at  present.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  problem  that  will 
require  constant  watching.  Fruit  growing  (especially  deciduous 
fruits),  for  instance,  can  be  safely  extended,  for  the  consumption 
of  fruit  per  head  of  the  Australian  population  is  still  low,  and  for 
canned  fruits  of  good  quality  there  is  all  over  the  world  a  demand 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A  further  point  is  that  in  Australia 
peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines  ripen  at  a  time  when  there  is 
no  fresh  fruit  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  a  profitable  trade 
in  these  fruits  might  well  be  developed  with  the  United  States, 
Canada  and,  perhaps,  England.  These  fruits  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  only  of  the  first  quality,  for  they  would  be  luxuries 
and  paid  for  accordingly  ;  and  they  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully packed  and  transported  in  chilled  chambers. 

Again,  vine  growing  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  husbandry  in  Australia,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  greatly  extended,  particularly  if  we  organise  and 
encourage  Empire  production.  Care  will  have  to  be  exercised 
in  regard  to  citrus  fruits  to  avoid  over-production. 

Coming  to  dairy  products — butter,  cheese,  casein,  condensed 
and  dried  milk — even  if  Australia  shares  with  New  Zealand  in 
supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with  these  products,  there  is 
room  for  a  great  development.  In  1913  we  imported  over 
£20,000,000  worth  of  butter  from  Denmark.  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  butter  is  excellent,  it  is  a  commodity  that  travels  well, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  little  organisation,  the  United 
Kingdom  should  not  be  supplied  from  within  the  Empire.  Finally, 
it  should  be  possible  to  develop  the  potato -growing  industry, 
regarding  the  potato  as  a  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
countless  commodities  rather  than  as  a  table  food.  In  1913 
Germany  produced  50,000,000  tons  of  potatoes,  of  which  only 
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10,000,000  were  required  as  table  food,  the  bulk  was  used  for 
making  potato  spirit,  starch,  "  corn  "  flour,  "  sago,"  etc. 

A  criticism  that  applies  almost  equally  to  all  the  States  in 
Australia  is  that,  although  the  authorities  have  definitely  accepted 
the  principle  that  settlement  in  "  organised  groups  or  colonies  "  is 
the  soundest  and  best  form  of  settlement,  and  although  this 
principle  is  being  applied  more  universally  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire,  they  do  not  fully  understand  the  importance  of 
the  highly  qualified  superintendent,  with  the  necessary  powers 
to  guide  and  control  the  settlers.  The  superintendent  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  success  of  any  settlement,  and  the  chief  aim 
of  the  right  type  of  superintendent  must  ever  be  to  efface  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  has  developed  co-operation  and  a  community 
spirit  sufficiently  to  enable  the  settlers  to  run  their  affairs  as  an 
organised  group. 

The  superintendent  must  be  an  Australian,  or,  at  all  events, 
have  lived  for  years  in  Australia.  Victoria  has  given  a  valuable 
lead  in  sending  a  hundred  agricultural  students  to  continue  their 
studies  and  train  as  experts  at  the  University  of  California, 
which  has  a  fine  agricultural  section.  Similar  steps  directed  to 
create  the  needed  supply  of  superintendents  should  be  taken  by 
the  other  States  ;  and;  in  order  to  secure  this  supply,  higher 
salaries  should  be  paid  than  those  that  rule  at  present  in 
Australia.  I  came  across  no  superintendent  receiving  more  than 
£400  a  year,  an  income  quite  inadequate  in  view  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  living,  and  still  more  inadequate  if  qualifications 
of  the  man  are  taken  into  consideration.  Granted  the  first- 
class  superintendent,  the  settler  on  his  side  must  fulfil  his  share  of 
the  pact  by  signing  the  following  simple  conditions  : — 

1.  That  he  will  purchase  no  livestock  for  his  holding,  save 
under  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent  or  department. 

2.  That  he  will  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent 
in  regard  to  cropping  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 

In  the  case  of  English  settlers  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  imposing  these  conditions,  they  should  have  been  imposed 
upon  Australian  settlers  too,  for  only  by  such  control  can  the 
percentage  of  failure  amongst  settlers  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ; 
it  is  stated  that  the  Australian  and  New  Zealander  will  not  brook 
such  control,  but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  there  was  little  or  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  settler  to  these  conditions — they  are  in  the  settler's 
own  interest. 

In  regard  to  condition  No.  1,  if  the  small  settler  engaged  in 
dairy  farming  is  to  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  success,  the 
agricultural  departments  in  the  different  States  will  have  to 
spend  much  more  money  upon,  and  devote  more  attention  to, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  dairy  cow.  The  yield  of  milk  per 
cow  is  very  low  in  Australia,  and  nothing  is  more  uneconomic 
than  a  low-yielding  cow.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  these 
criticisms,  because  the  future  development  of  the  greatest  industry 
in  a  great  country  depends  upon  sound  and  energetic  action  being 
taken  by  the  State  Governments.  These  criticisms,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  visitor  whose  stay  in  Australia  was  brief,  may 
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be  questioned.  I  shall  therefore  take  two  quotations  from 
Professor  A.  E.  V.  Richardson's  report  on  agricultural  education 
and  development  in  America.*  "  We  have  not  a  supply  of 
trained  specialists,  teachers,  investigators,  and  extension  workers 
in  agriculture,  necessary  to  achieve  immediate  results.  We  have 
not  even  provided  the  necessary  facilities  for  training  such  men. 
Until  a  supply  of  trained  specialists  is  forthcoming,  we  must 
progress  as  best  we  can,  and  with  such  material  as  is  available." 

"  A  long  range  policy  for  agricultural  education  is  required, 
a  policy  which  will  look  beyond  the  immediate  present  and  which 
will  map  out  the  requirements  for  the  next  ten  years  and  make 
provision  for  its  steady  accomplishment." 

Mr.  Richardson  touches  the  bed  rock  in  these  two  paragraphs, 
and  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  to  find  so  little  evidence 
of  constructive  thought  and  organised  effort  having  been  applied 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Australia  in  the  past.  Yet 
agriculture  is,  and  for  many  decades  to  come  will  be,  by  far  the 
most  important  industry  in  Australia,  capable  of  practically  un- 
limited expansion,  and  out  of  that  expansion  in  due  time — and  on 
a  sound  basis — great  urban  industries  will  be  born  and  grow. 
But  all  attention  and  every  penny  of  capital  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  development  of  agriculture  (including  grazing) .  To  divert 
capital  to  the  artificial  development  of  urban  industry  will  be  a 
mistaken  and  disastrous  policy  in  Australia's  present  state.  The 
framework  of  a  really  splendid  system  of  land  settlement  exists  in 
all  the  Australian  States.  It  is  only  a  question  of  completing  it. 
The  administrative  machinery  of  the  land  departments  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  if  a  large  number  of  men 
are  to  be  placed  upon  the  land  each  year,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
pressing  importance  for  the  Imperial  Migration  Authority  to 
ascertain  how  many  men  each  State  can  place  upon  the  land  each 
year  under  satisfactory  conditions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  the  English  Press  about  the 
disastrous  drought  still  obtaining  in  Australia ;  much  of  this  is 
gross  exaggeration.  Much  loss  in  live  stock  has  been  put  down 
to  the  drought  which  was  really  due  to  the  improvidence  and 
shiftlessness  of  the  Australian  farmer.  To  the  owner  of  the  great 
station,  thousands  of  acres  in  extent  and  with  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  drought  is  a  menace.  In  general  terms,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  conserve  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  be 
of  any  material  use  in  a  bad  drought.  In  good  years  his  profits 
are  large,  and  his  course  is  to  insure  financially  against  a  drought 
by  building  up  a  reserve  fund.  However,  our  concern  is  not  with 
the  large  owner.  The  small  mixed  or  dairy  farmer  only  suffers 
from  drought  when  he  is  too  indolent  to  make  due  provision  by 
storing  produce  in  the  bumper  years.  In  Canada  and  in  England 
our  winter  months  correspond  to  a  period  of  drought  in  Australia, 
and  if  our  farmers  made  no  provision  to  feed  stock  in  winter  their 
losses  would  be  heavy.  My  visit  to  Australia  was  during  a  period 
of  serious  drought,  yet  in  every  district  visited  I  found  here  and 
there  a  good  farmer  who  had  suffered  no  inconvenience,  simply 

*  Mr.  Richardson  is  the  agricultural  superintendent  to  the  Victorian 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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because  he  had  a  large  reserve  of  silage,  lucerne,  wheat  and  oat 
hay.  During  the  good  years  grass  and  other  hay  crops  are  so 
abundant  that  a  considerable  proportion  can  be  stored  without 
upsetting  the  year's  feeding  operation. 

My  considered  opinion  is  that  for  the  English  settler,  who  is 
placed  on  the  right  land  and  farming  under  expert  guidance, 
drought  in  Australia  presents  no  serious  danger.  I  would  go 
even  farther  and  say  that  in  no  part  of  the  Empire  which  I  have 
visited  have  I  seen  richer  soil  or  a  climate  more  favourable  to 
plant  growth.  In  many  parts  the  growing  period  is  the  whole 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  although  the  climate  is  hot  in 
summer,  white  men  work  all  through  the  day  without  ill-effect, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  is  no  greater  than  in  many  parts  of  Canada. 
As  a  rule  the  houses  are  not  well  designed  for  a  warm  climate, 
and  in  consequence  the  women  feel  the  heat  more  than  they  need  ; 
even  in  the  smallest  house  they  should  have  a  detached  kitchen, 
joined  to  the  dining  room  with  a  covered  way,  and  then  a  through- 
draught  would  be  secured,  which  would  make  the  kitchen  much 
more  pleasant  to.  work  in. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
even  in  the  irrigated  lands,  which  are  generally  flat  and  unin- 
teresting, there  is  a  certain  attractiveness  in  the  well-grown 
peach,  apricot,  pear  and  orange  trees,  and  ornamental  trees  grow 
rapidly.  The  English  settler  before  finally  selecting  his  area 
should,  if  possible,  see  several  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
if  he  works  for  a  wage  for  the  first  year  after  his  arrival  (and  this 
should  be  a  definite  rule)  he  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
decide  which  branch  of  husbandry  he  will  take  up.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  group 
settlement.  In  general  terms,  English  settlement  should  be  well 
within  the  temperate  zone,  or  if  within  the  tropics,  then  on  high 
tableland  with  a  cool  climate. 

In  irrigation  schemes  much  care  has  to  be  bestowed  upon 
securing  adequate  drainage  for  the  water  applied  to  the  land,  as 
unless  it  gets  away  freely  there  is  danger  of  condensation  of 
alkalies,  which  are  injurious  to  plant  growth. 

The  fact  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  Imperial  Government 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  large  settlement  of  immigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  all  the  Australian  States  will  require  loans  to 
enable  them  to  effect  it.  And  each  large  settlement  or  group  of 
settlements  should  be  the  basis  of  the  loan — not  an  average  rate 
of  so  much  capital  per  head  ;  this  will  necessarily  involve  appoint- 
ing Imperial  representatives  together  with  one  or  two  Australians 
of  high  standing  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  land,  or  possibly 
a  small  commission  would  be  the  better  plan.  The  duties  of  this 
commission  or  of  the  representatives  would  be  : 

(a)  To  confer  with  the  State  authorities  as  to  the  suitability 
of  sites  for  settlement,  and  great  care  should  be  taken,  especially 
in  the  case  of  first  settlements,  that  they  should  be  so  situated 
as  to  guarantee  success,  for  failure  in  the  early  stages  would  do 
untold  harm  to  the  whole  movement ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  settlement  in  organised  groups  is  a  new  method  as  far 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  concerned.  The  question  of  priority 
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as  between  the  States  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  it  will  be 
difficult,  yet  only  so  can  the  scientific  guidance  of  migration  be 
achieved.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  find  districts  capable 
of  accommodating  from  1,000  to  10,000  new  settlers,  and  then 
every  necessary  measure  taken  to  build  up  and  develop  that 
district  as  a  model.  This  would  not  in  any  way  preclude  the 
settlement  of  smaller  groups  on  really  suitable  areas  in  other 
districts  or  States,  as,  for  example,  on  irrigated  land  that  would 
speedily  produce  income.  Preference  should  not  be  given  to 
Crown  land  simply  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 

(b)  To  arrange  with  the  State  authorities  the  amount  and  terms 
of  the   loan  required  for  the   establishment  of  the  respective 
settlements. 

(c)  To  make  certain  that  the  necessary  expert  guidance  and 
proper  marketing  facilities  shall  be  provided  from  the  outset. 

(d)  To  negotiate  with  any  private  land  settlement  companies 
when  and  where  it  is  found  advisable  to  resort  to  voluntary  as 
well  as  official  enterprise. 

In  dealing  with  the  arriving  immigrant  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  use  other  ports  of  entry  rather  than  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
The  new  arrivals  should  be  kept  out  of  these  great  cities,  or  if  it  is 
necessary  to  use  them  as  ports  of  debarkation,  then  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  hurry  the  immigrant  through  and  into  the 
country  without  delay.  There  is  any  amount  of  well-paid  farm 
work  awaiting  the  willing  immigrant,  and  even  if  he  has  a  family 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  their  living  under  canvas  for  the 
first  year  or  so.  But  the  right  placing  of  immigrants  with  the 
right  type  of  farmer  will  be  a  big  undertaking  which  the  Australian 
authorities  will  have  to  deal  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner  : 
in  fact  land  training  for  the  English  settler  must  be  organised 
far  more  thoroughly  than  it  is  at  present,  and  full  use  made  of 
existing  colleges  and  demonstration  farms. 

There  is  a  further  reason  in  favour  of  group  settlement  in 
Australia  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  native  born 
Australian  is  very  much  inclined  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  newcomer,  and  to  sneer  at  his  efforts  and  methods.  This 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  having  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  English  settlement.  This  attitude  is  regrettable  at  a  time 
when  Australia  stands  in  such  need  of  new  population — in  fact, 
when  its  whole  future  depends  upon  getting  increased  population. 
English  settlers  in  fair-sized  groups  would  suffer  from  this  local 
characteristic  much  less  than  men  settling  individually.  And 
in  a  vast  country  like  Australia  with  its  own  strong  national 
atmosphere  these  groups  would  very  soon  be  Australian,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  English-speaking  settlers. 

(b)  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  That   British  immigrants   should   be   settled  in  organised 
groups,  either  on  land  with  a  sufficient  rainfall  or  upon  irrigated 
areas. 

2.  That  in  general  terms  these  organised  colonies  should  be 
composed  of  at  least  200  settlers.     Experience  in  California  and 
elsewhere  shows  that  a  smaller  settlement  is  not  really  economic. 
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3.  That  in  every  case  these  settlements  shall  be  "  organised 
colonies  "  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  i.e.,  from  the  outset  a 
highly  qualified  superintendent,  organised  markets,  and  organised 
transport  shall  be  provided. 

4.  That  as  far  as  possible  the  holdings  shall  be  "  ready-made 
farms,"  and  that  where  they  have  to  be  carved  out  of  virgin 
forest,  the  clearing  shall  be  done  by  means  of  organised  gangs 
of  men,  as  has  been  done  at  Beerbarum  in  Queensland,  for 
example,  and  not  left  to  the  individual  settler  to  clear. 

5.  That  '.the  Imperial  Government  will  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  State  Governments  will  have  to  raise  loans  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement. 

6.  That  the  basis  of  the  loan  must  be  the  "  organised  group," 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  will  vary  with  each  settlement, 
and  must  in  each  case  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  success. 

7.  That  since  the  Imperial  Government  is  clearly  and  definitely 
interested  in  the  success  of  each  "  organised  colony  "  which  is 
established  on  the  land  overseas,  it  should  have  its  representative, 
or  representatives,  in  each  State  to  confer  with  the  State  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  the  sites  for  organised  colonies,  the  creation  of 
sound  conditions,  and  the  amount  of  loan  required 

8.  That  from  the  offers  of  land  made  by  the  respective  Ministers 
of  Lands  there  is  land  immediately  (i.e.,  within  the  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  years)  available  for  the  settlement  of  some 
31,000  British  immigrants. 

9.  That  at  the  present  moment  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many 
immigrants  can  be  settled  per  annum,  but  it  is  far  more  important 
to  settle  a  comparatively  small  number  soundly  and  well  than 
a  large  number  indifferently. 

10.  When  the  new  irrigation  schemes  described  in  the  reports 
upon  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  completed,  land  sufficient 
for  about   100,000  small   holders  will  be  available.      As  these 
schemes  will  be  completed  in  six  years  from  now,  the  opportunity 
of  placing  approximately  100,000  English  settlers  before  the  end 
of  the  present  decade  on  irrigated  land  can  be  looked  forward  to. 

11.  That  the  importance  of  child  migration   (boy  and  girl) 
should  not   be  overlooked.     From  many  points  of  view  there 
are  great  advantages  in  getting  the  settler  out  at  the  earliest 
reasonable  age.     Canada  has  for  years  past  developed  this  side, 
and    from   time  to  time  a  certain  amount  has  been  done  to 
encourage  child  migrants  to  Australia.     But  the  time  is  now 
opportune  for  a  great  and  systematic  development  of  this  form 
of  migration  in  all  the  Australian  states. 

My  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  Australia  is  that  the  State 
Governments  show  goodwill  towards  English  immigrants  who 
wish  to  settle  upon  the  land,  but  that  no  Government  in  Australia 
recognises  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  problem 
with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  extremists  in  the  Labour  Party 
and  of  the  trade  unions  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  However, 
with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Farmers'  Party,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  a  broader  view  and  more  energetic  action  in 
regard  to  land  settlement. 
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The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  well  consider  itself  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Edmund  Jowett,  M.P.,  as  its  official  land  settlement 
representative.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Jowett  a  power  as  leader  of  the 
Farmers'  Party  in  the  Federal  House,  but  his  views  in  regard  to 
settlement  problems  coincide  with  those  of  our  Empire  Settlement 
Committee. 

In  every  State  from  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  permanent 
officials  concerned  with  land  settlement  I  received  the  greatest 
kindness,  no  effort  was  spared  in  giving  me  the  information  I 
required  or  in  showing  me  existing  settlements  ;  and  I  can  only 
and  most  inadequately  place  on  record  my  grateful  thanks  to 
all  concerned. 

V.     VICTORIA 

Victoria  being,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Commonwealth,  has  not  the  vast  areas  of  unpeopled 
land  to  be  found  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  for  instance. 
Further,  although  the  total  area  of  Victoria — 56  million  acres — 
is  divided  only  into  66,000  holdings,  still  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  country  must  remain  under  large  holdings,  say,  500  acres 
and  upwards.  There  are  at  present  about  282,000  acres  under 
irrigation,  splendid  land  upon  which  the  results  achieved  in  fruit 
growing  are  unsurpassed.  Mildura,  with  an  area  of  12,000  acres, 
is  carrying  a  population  of  6,000,  and  producing  between  £600,000 
and  £1,000,000  worth  of  fruit  per  annum.  Rochester  is  another 
example  upon  a  smaller  scale,  with  900  holders  of  land  in  the 
Closer  Settlement.  The  wonderful  growth  and  early  maturing 
of  peach,  apricot,  pear,  lemon  and  orange  trees  on  irrigated  land 
in  Australia  is  most  remarkable,  and  can  be  equalled  in  few  parts 
of  the  world. 

Orchards  four  or  five  years  old  bring  in  a  profit  of  £30  per 
acre,  and  often  much  more.  Vines  begin  to  pay  well  from  the 
third  year. 

In  some  of  the  irrigated  areas  the  possible  profit  from  lucerne 
runs  the  profit  from  the  fruit-tree  very  close.  It  is  easy  to  let 
lucerne  for  grazing  at  from  £10  to  £16  per  acre,  according  to  the 
crop,  and  with  the  present  high  prices  for  hay,  farmers  are 
clearing  between  £30  and  £40  profit  per  acre  ;  for  on  this  land  the 
crop  is  from  six  to  seven  tons  of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  although 
in  some  years  the  price  of  lucerne  hay  has  been  as  low  as  £2  10s. 
per  ton,  the  average  price  for  the  last  decade  is  £8  per  ton. 

On  the  business  side,  co-operation  is  now  spreading  apace. 
The  Sheperton  Irrigation  Settlement,  started  about  nine  years  ago, 
was  on  the  verge  of  disaster  because  the  producers  could  not 
dispose  of  their  produce.  Some  two  years  ago,  however,  the 
Government  financed  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative  Cannery, 
and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  organise  the  markets  and  in 
consequence  the  smallholders  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  affords  a  good  practical  example  of  the  necessity  for  organis- 
ing the  markets  from  the  start  of  each  settlement. 

There  will  soon  be  a  much  larger  area  under  irrigation  ;  the  great 
scheme  now  started,  to  lock  and  dam  the  Murray  river,  will  bring 
another  700,000  acres  under  irrigation  in  about  six  years'  time. 
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There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  smaller  areas  which  could 
be  irrigated  by  means  of  comparatively  small  schemes  of  water 
conservation.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  Victoria  could  have  some  one  and  a  half 
million  acres  under  irrigation. 

Fruit  and  vine  growing  is  the  chief  function  of  irrigated  land, 
but  it  is  not  all  suitable  for  growing  fruit.  Some  of  it  is  better 
suited  for  small  dairy  or  mixed  farms. 

The  orchard  and  vineyard  holdings  may  be  put  at  an  average 
of  20  acres,  the  other  holdings  from  50  to  100  acres.  So  that 
looking  ahead,  some  35,000  to  40,000  settlers  can  be  placed  upon 
this  irrigated  land.  And  as  has  been  said,  the  native  born  Aus- 
tralian is  not  very  fond  of  taking  up  small  areas  of  land,  therefore 
the  bulk  of  this  irrigated  land  would  be  available  for  settlement 
by  men  from  the  old  country.  But  for  the  immediate  settlement 
of  our  men  in  Victoria  there  is  little  opening  on  irrigated  land. 

We  must  also  rule  out  the  dry  belt  Mallee  if  we  are  to  be  true 
to  our  principles  upon  which  sound  settlement  alone  can  be 
effected,  because  : 

1.  Holdings  of  Mallee  land  to  be  economic  would  have  to  be 
too  large  for  the  Group  System  of  Settlement. 

2.  Dry  farming  requires  special  experience,  and  is  therefore 
more  suited  to  the  Australian  born  settler. 

3.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  in  Mallee 
farming — it  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  for  the  new  chum  with 
small  capital  behind  him. 

For  immediate  settlement,  then,  it  is  only  land  with  a  sufficient 
rainfall  (say  about  30  inches)  that  is  available.  Of  this  land  Mr. 
Mackinnon  (Minister  of  Lands)  considers  100,000  acres  could 
easily  be  provided.  But  it  is  clear  from  my  conversation  with 
official  experts  that  there  is  really  a  very  large  area  potentially 
available.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Victoria — east  of  Mel- 
bourne— there  is  much  good  land  at  reasonable  prices,  ranging 
from  £10  up  to  £30.  I  visited  certain  districts  and  was  much 
impressed  with  their  possibilities. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  gave  me  a  report  on  Gunyah  Gunyah  district 
in  Gippsland — fertile  soil  with  sufficient  rainfall,  but  the  farming 
population  gradually  leaving  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
no  longer  stand  the  isolation.  Roads  and  communications  are 
particularly  bad.  But  the  Road  Board  is  now  concentrating 
attention  upon  this  district,  and  if  proper  conditions  of  settlement 
are  created,  it  might  be  very  suitable  for  English  settlement. 
The  report  suggests  that  for  their  first  two  years  the  settlers  might 
work  for  the  Road  Board,  and  thus  earn  a  wage  while  they  were 
bringing  their  holdings  back  into  cultivation.  The  more  I  study 
the  case  of  the  small  settler,  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
either  he  must  be  provided  with  a  "  ready-made  "  or  at  least 
partially  "  ready-made  "  small  farm,  or  he  must  be  provided  with 
dual  occupation  during  his  early  years  as  a  settler  :  in  most  cases 
I  would  not  consider  two  years  with  supplementary  employment 
sufficient,  but  I  am  told  at  Gunyah  Gunyah  two  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  resuscitate  the  deserted  holdings.  In  any  case, 
there  are  great  forests  in  that  neighbourhood  in  which  the  settlers 
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would  be  able  to  work  if  an  organised  system  of  forestry  were 
adopted. 

There  is  a  large  basin  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  in 
the  Tangil  district,  where,  although  the  rainfall  is  30  inches, 
supplementary  irrigation  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  work  of  providing  irrigation  for  a  block  of  30,000 
acres  near  Glen  Magie  is  now  in  hand  ;  this  is  one  of  the  best 
schemes  I  have  heard  of. 

Also  in  the  south-western  part  of  Victoria,  to  the  west  of  Mel- 
bourne, there  are  areas  of  extremely  rich  soil,  and  settlers 
could  make  a  good  living  off  from  15  to  25  acres.  The  developed 
land  here  is  costly,  from  £70  up  to  £100  per  acre,  but  as  the 
growing  season  is  all  the  year,  instead  of  half  the  year  as  with  us 
at  home,  the  apparently  high  price  is  much  reduced  by  this  fact. 

But  for  any  considerable  settlement  to  take  place  in  this  part 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  buy  and  divide  up 
large  estates.  The  Assembly  is  willing,  but  the  Legislative 
Council  has  been  opposed  to  this  policy.  But  now  the  Legislative 
Council  has  passed  the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Settlement  Act, 
which  gives  the  Government  power  to  compulsorily  acquire 
land. 

A  great  advantage  to  English  settlers  in  the  rain  belt  is  that 
they  get  summer  rains  and  pleasant  moisture  and  periodical 
cool  temperatures,  whereas  the  six  summer  months  on  the 
irrigated  districts  of  the  Murray  river  can  be,  and  generally  are, 
very  hot ;  true,  it  is  a  healthy  heat,  but  110°  in  the  shade  is  110. 

The  terms  for  civilian  settlers  are  : — 

1.  3  per  cent,  cash  deposit  on  the  value  of  the  land. 

2.  20  per  cent,  cash  deposit  on  the  value  of  the  house  and 
buildings  put  up  by  the  Department ;  and  the  settler  can  borrow 
from  the  Department  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
improvements  effected  by  himself  on  his  holding.     The  settler 
has  to  pay  4£  per  cent,  interest  on  the  total  capital  expenditure 
and  l£  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  thus  exterminating  his  debt  to  the 
Department  in  36  £  years. 

The  ex-Service  settler  is  provided  with  land  up  to  a  maximum 
value  of  £2,500,  plus  £630  for  house  and  buildings  and  equipment ; 
and,  further,  he  can  borrow  from  the  Department  100  per  cent, 
on  improvements  effected  by  himself,  provided  the  money  is 
devoted  to  further  development  of  his  holding. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  for  British  settlers,  apparently  the 
intention  is  to  give  them  the  same  terms  as  given  to  the 
Australian  ;  and  Premier  Mr.  Lawson  assured  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment adhered  to  Sir  Alexander  Peacock's  statement  as  contained 
in  the  letter  published  in  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  report ;  but  I 
question  whether  by  the  time  the  Victorian  Government  has 
settled  its  10,000  men,  the  State  finances  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  make  this  possible.  On  December  1st,  1919,  the  Department 
had  settled  2,700  men  out  of  the  above  10,000,  and  Mr.  Mackinnon 
told  me  that  he  thought  they  would  place  the  bulk  of  those 
remaining  by  June,  1920,  and  then  be  ready  to  start  upon  placing 
English  settlers. 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  is  to  be  effected  the  rate  ,of  placing 
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Victorian  ex-Service  men  on  the  land  must  be  much  more  rapid 
than  it  has  been  during  the  past. 

I  visited  quite  a  number  of  soldier  settlements  on  land  in  the 
rain  belt,  started  within  the  last  ten  months  ;  they  were  all  in 
small  groups — 20  the  largest — and  on  holdings  ranging  from  25 
acres  to  90  in  the  small  holding  category,  and  from  130  to  260 
acres  in  the  case  of  the  larger  farms.  The  land  was  generally 
well  chosen,  I  thought ;  but  the  want  of  effective  supervision 
was  the  most  apparent.  There  were  no  "  conditions  of  settlement " 
whatever  ;  and  though  in  one  district  I  was  taken  round  by  a 
most  capable  supervisor,  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  recom- 
mendations. In  consequence,  one  saw  men  buying  machinery 
of  too  expensive  a  type  for  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  often 
not  handling  the  land  or  crops  aright. 

The  cows  upon  the  holdings  in  general  are  not  good  yielders, 
and  very  special  attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  type 
of  cow. 

In  Victoria,  for  the  first  time  in  my  travels,  I  came  across  a 
private  company  which  lays  itself  out  to  create  closer  settle 
ments,  the  Australian  Farms  Co.,  Ltd.  It  has  a  high  reputation, 
an  able  body  of  directors,  and  a  very  small  staff  considering  the 
scale  it  works  on.  The  company  certainly  does  not  exploit  its 
clients,  and  is  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  return  on  its  capital. 
I  visited  its  largest  settlement,  Tresco,  beyond  Kerang  ;  212 
settlers,  fruit  growing  the  mainstay,  and  all  promising  well.  At 
Gingee  they  placed  ten  dairy  farmers  upon  1 ,000  acres  seven  years 
ago  ;  in  this  case  the  men  had  to  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth 
capital  value  of  the  holding,  and  to  pay  off  the  remaining  90  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  Six  of  the  ten  completed  their  purchase  in 
six  years.  Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  English 
settlers  could  be  placed  successfully  on  rain-belt  land  in  Victoria 
during  the  next  ten  years  if  the  State  Government  undertakes 
the  problem  in  a  comprehensive  way.  But  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment goes  in  for  settlement  on  a  large  scale,  I  consider  that  there 
is  room  for  private  enterprise  in  this  direction,  and  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  utilising 
the  services  of  the  Australian  Farms  Co. 

VI.     QUEENSLAND 

Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  larger  areas  of  Crown 
land  suitable  for  settlement  than  any  of  the  other  States.  This 
means  that  the  settler  gets  his  land  at  a  purely  nominal  price  ; 
for  example,  the  Department  of  Lands  will  put  a  value  of  £1 
per  acre  on  the  land,  and  charge  the  settler  only  l£  per  cent, 
upon  that  value,  or  a  rental  of  3|d.  per  acre.  And  although  the 
Queensland  Government  will,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
purchase  land  for  closer  settlement,  their  policy  is  to  develop 
the  Crown  land. 

One  had  heard  much  before  coming  to  Queensland  of  the 
unfavourable  attitude  of  the  Labour  Government  towards 
immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But  after  a  long  talk 
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with  the  Premier  I  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  ground 
for  this  statement,  and  that  the  Government  is  anxious  to  have 
settlers  from  the  Old  Country,  provided  they  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  wish  to  take  up  a  career  on  the  land. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Labour  extremists  are  unfavourable 
to  immigration,  but  the  weight  of  public  opinion  is  against 
them,  and  sheer  force  of  circumstance  must  soon  teach  them  that 
the  land  must  be  developed  to  the  full. 

Mr.  Theodore  gave  me  every  assurance  that  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment would  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  placing  of  English 
ex-Service  men  on  the  land,  and  that  they  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Australian  ex- Service  men.  He  further  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  would  communicate 
direct  with  himself  should  occasion  arise. 

The  Government  definitely  take  the  view  that  settlement  on 
small  farms  should  be  under  the  group  system,  and  there  already 
exist  several  well  organised  group  settlements  in  Queensland. 
In  regard  to  finance,  Mr.  Theodore's  view  wras  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  make  a  loan  at  the  rate  of  £625  per  settler, 
which  is  the  average  amount  advanced  by  the  Australian  States 
to  each  settler  to  equip  his  holding  and  provide  him  with  the 
necessary  working  capital,  including  subsistence  allowance  for  a 
certain  period. 

So  that  if  10,000  settlers  were  coming  to  Queensland,  the 
Imperial  Government  would  have  to  advance  a  loan  for  £6,250,000. 
Mr.  Theodore  suggested  that  no  conditions  should  be  attached 
thereto,  and  that  the  administration  should  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queensland  Government.  I  said  that  I  quite  agreed 
in  regard  to  the  administration,  but  that  I  thought  that  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  misunderstanding  the  following 
conditions  should  be  laid  down  as  a  basis  for  granting  the  loan  : — 

1.  That  the  settlement  of  immigrants  shall,  in  the  main,  be 
under  the  organised  group  system,  in  communities  of  200  or  over. 

2.  That  the  Queensland  Government  shall  undertake  to  provide 
a  highly  qualified  expert  superintendent  for  each  settlement. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Theodore's  suggestion  of  a  per 
capita  loan  would  not  provide  a  sound  basis  ;  having  discussed 
this  question  with  responsible  officials  in  other  States,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  settlement  itself  must  be  the 
basis  of  loan. 

This  would  presuppose  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  consider 
such  a  representative  essential.  The  representative  then  would 
agree  with  the  Lands  Department  as  to  such  and  such  an  area 
being  suitable  for  an  organised  settlement  of,  say,  200  or  400 
English  settlers,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  such  and  such  a 
sum  was  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  holdings.  In  one 
case  it  might  be  that  a  moderate  expenditure  upon  water  conserva- 
tion was  essential,  making  the  whole  difference  between  the 
success  or  failure  ;  in  another  case  organised  clearing,  or  a  system 
of  motor  transport,  might  be  the  determining  factor  ;  and  these 
things  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  provides  loans  for  settlement,  as 
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it  will  in  the  end  be  bound  to  do,  it  becomes  as  interested  as  the 
State  Government  itself  in  the  success  of  the  settlement ;  and 
successful  settlement  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  loan. 

Even  in  the  case  of  settlements  in  the  rain  belt,  it  may  often 
be  wise  to  take  measures  for  the  conservation  of  water,  as  then 
the  settlers  would  not  be  affected  by  an  abnormally  dry  year ; 
for  though  the  average  rainfall  on  the  Queensland  coast  is  quite 
sufficient  taken  over  a  period  of  years,  it  varies  greatly  from  year 
to  year.  The  land  is  so  fertile  that  it  can  well  carry  the  expenditure 
on  small  and  supplementary  water  schemes,  and  so  remove  an 
element  of  uncertainty. 

In  regard  to  soil,  there  are  vast  areas  of  first-class  agricultural 
land  in  Queensland  ;  all  told,  there  are  as  yet  barely  one  million 
acres  under  the  plough  in  this  vast  territory.  But  the  question 
of  climate  and  the  degree  of  moisture  is  a  most  important  one. 
The  summers  are  hot  throughout  Queensland,  but  no  hotter  than 
on  the  irrigated  lands  along  the  Murray  River  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  though  in  the  coastal  belt  it  is  a  more  moist 
heat  than  in  the  interior.  A  characteristic  of  Queensland  is  that 
there  are  large  areas  with  subterranean  water  at  no  great  depth, 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  schemes  of  irrigation  are  possible. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  long  and  still  unbroken  drought  was 
holding  sway,  and  many  of  the  large  Queensland  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  were  in  a  bad  way. 

But  the  case  of  the  small  farmers  is  quite  different ;  placed  in 
the  right  district,  and  with  proper  organisation,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  difficulties  caused  by  a  period  of  drought 
can  be  overcome. 

Unfortunately,  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  prevented  my 
seeing  much  of  Queensland,  and  therefore  much  of  my  information 
is  second-hand  ;  but  my  informants  were  men  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  I  had  long  talks  with  one  or  two  of  the  surveyors  who  have 
been  engaged  in  surveying  large  areas  for  settlement. 

In  the  north  of  Queensland  the  tableland  above  Cairns  is 
excellent  country  for  the  small  settler,  being  3,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  rainfall  assured,  and 
every  branch  of  agriculture  can  be  developed  in  this  area.  The 
land  is  heavily  timbered  and  will  be  costly  to  clear  ;  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  case  for  organised  clearing  on  which  the  settlers 
might  be  employed  collectively,  earning  a  wage,  and  clearing  a 
certain  proportion  of  each  man's  holding.  There  is  a  vast 
area  of  this  land.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  lines  of 
communication  with  the  coast  in  order  to  open  up  this  district. 

Coming  farther  south,  the  Collide  Valley  and  the  North  Burnett 
district  have  recently  been  surveyed  :  there  are  nearly  2£  million 
acres  in  these  districts  and  much  rich  land.  Mr.  Theodore  told 
me  that  a  new  railroad  down  the  length  of  the  Collide  Valley  is 
about  to  be  started.  There  would  easily  be  room  for  10,000  to 
16,000  settlers  in  these  two  areas.  And  the  surveyor  told  me 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  secure  water  storage,  as  the  surrounding 
hills  get  heavy  rains  when  the  main  valley  gets  none,  and  various 
streams  could  be  dammed.  This  is  one  of  the  first  areas  that 
should  receive  attention  for  English  settlement. 
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Forty- three  miles  to  the  north  of  Brisbane,  I  visited  Beer- 
burrum,  a  community  of  260  ex-Service  men,  with  another  180 
about  to  be  settled.  The  mainstay  is  pineapples.  The  average 
size  of  holding  30  acres.  Plenty  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
within  40  feet  of  the  surface.  The  pineapple  withstands  drought 
well,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  or  valuable  in  a  period  of  drought 
as  in  a  normal  year.  But  even  under  present  conditions  men 
with  two-year  old  plantations  are  expected  to  take  £50  per  acre. 
Later  on  it  is  intended  to  develop  the  planting  of  citrus  trees. 
The  men  I  talked  to  (including  one  Englishman)  were  well  satisfied 
with  their  prospects.  The  bungalows  are  nice,  and  already 
there  is  a  fine  "  Community  Hall,"  and  a  strong  Co-operative 
Society  affiliated  with  the  Queensland  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
The  railway  runs  through  the  settlement,  and  a  big  canning 
factory  is  being  put  up  in  Brisbane  to  take  the  fruit  from  this  and 
other  settlements.  The  country  round  is  quite  attractive  and 
hilly  in  one  direction,  and  there  are  60,000  or  70,000  acres  ot 
similar  land  that  will  eventually  carry  many  hundreds  of  settlers. 
The  cost  of  clearing  is  fairly  heavy — viz.,  £27  per  acre,  and  the 
Department  clears  and  ploughs  five  acres  for  the  settler,  charging 
him  the  above  rate  per  acre. 

This  expenditure  comes  out  of  the  £625  equipment  loan.  And 
as  repayment  of  this  is,  in  Queensland,  spread  over  40  years, 
it  does  not  represent  an  annual  charge  of  much  over  30s.  per  acre, 
which  the  settler  can  well  stand. 

I  also  saw  a  poultry  settlement  a  few  miles  out  of  Brisbane, 
but  owing  to  the  drought  the  holdings  were  not  yet  under  cultiva- 
tion. An  excellent  plan  has  been  adopted — that  of  having  a 
central  incubator  house,  under  expert  management,  which  hatches 
all  the  sittings  of  eggs  required  by  the  individual  holders.  But 
although  I  have  seen  several  poultry  farm  settlements  in  Aus- 
tralia they  are  all  of  too  recent  origin  to  enable  me  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  poultry  farm  as  a  "be  all  and  end  all "  is  a 
satisfactory  employment  for  the  ex- Service  man. 

In  the  south,  near  the  N.S.W.  border,  is  the  large  settlement 
of  Stanthorpe  (I  only  saw  this  from  the  train)  ;  the  deciduous 
orchards  were  looking  flourishing,  and  I  hear  that  the  settlers 
are  succeeding  well  and  are  satisfied. 

Queensland  has  up  to  date  (December  1st,  1919)  placed  1,600 
Australian  ex-Service  men  upon  the  land — they  have  still  some 
3,000  or  4,000  to  settle,  though  no  one  could  give  me  exact 
information  on  this  point.  The  methods  of  settlement  are  sound 
and  proceeding  steadily,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  it  were  essential 
to  settle  much  larger  numbers  of  men  each  year,  the  machinery 
would  have  to  be  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  English  ex-Service  men  could  be  placed  upon  the  land  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Two  or  three  people  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  every  confidence,  did  not  think  it  could  be  more  than  about 
300.  Mr.  Theodore,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  they  might  deal 
with  1,000  a  year  if  a  big  scheme  of  settlement,  such  as  the  ColHde 
Valley,  were  once  fairly  established.  But  the  chief  point  is  that 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  deal  with  English  settlers. 


VII.     NEW  SOUTH   WALES 

This  State  has  an  area  of  nearly  200,000,000  acres,  and  although 
the  area  of  Crown  land  is  now  comparatively  small,  there  is  a 
great  opening  for  the  settlement  of  English  immigrants.  New 
South  Wales  will  benefit  from  the  Murray  river  irrigation  scheme 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  Victoria,  and  some  six  years  from 
now  it  will  have  a  new  irrigated  area  of  about  700,000  acres. 
For  immediate  settlement,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  rain  belt, 
which  is  the  wide  strip  of  land  along  the  coast.  There  is  room 
for  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  settlers  in  the  coastal  regions 
if  the  Government  sees  fit  to  make  the  land  available.  Most  of 
this  land  is  already  occupied  in  one  way  or  another,  but  little  of 
it  is  highly  cultivated,  so  that  we  find  the  State  with  little  suitable 
land  that  is  unoccupied,  at  the  same  time  we  find  this  land 
extensively  cultivated  and  not  carrying  a  tithe  of  the  population 
which  should  be  living  upon  it. 

There  is  only  one  course  of  action  open  to  the  State  and  that  is 
to  recognise  that  their  coastal  areas  are  the  population-carrying 
areas  of  the  State. 

Much  land  can  be  seen  to-day  which  is  held  in  farms  of  three 
or  four  hundred  acres,  so  poorly  cultivated  that  the  occupant 
is  not  getting  more  from  the  land  than  a  really  good  farmer 
should  earn  from  a  50-acre  holding.  The  question  of  what  a 
living  area  really  is  in  the  different  localities  should  be  carefully 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  organised  group  settlement. 
Now  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  organised 
group  settlements  on  land  of  a  class  which  would  necessitate 
more  than  100  acres  in  the  individual  holding.  So  that  all  classes 
of  land  in  the  coastal  region  from  which,  with  proper  cultivation, 
a  man  can  make  a  good  living  on  100  acres  or  under,  should  be 
ear-marked  for  small  settlement.  A  systematic  policy  of  buying 
out  all  larger  holders  should  be  adopted,  and  it  should  be  devised 
In  such  a  way  that  the  value  of  the  land  should  not  be  unduly 
Inflated.  This  could  be  done  by  the  Government  buying  through 
private  agency  or  by  fixing  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  the 
Government  buying  on  that  basis. 

New  South  Wales  covers  such  a  large  area  that  with  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  could  only  see  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  those  selected  areas  I  motored  some  1,200  miles, 
and  so  saw  the  districts  in  question  pretty  thoroughly.  My 
first  visit  was  to  the  colonies  of  Bankstown  and  Chipping  Norton, 
each  with  about  fifty  settlers.  Poultry  farming  the  mainstay, 
but  also  a  certain  amount  of  market  gardening,  and  at  Chipping 
Norton  vine  growing.  The  market  gardening  did  not  reach  a 
very  high  level,  and  the  best  garden  was  one  held  by  an  English- 
man, for  the  born  Australian  does  not  take  very  kindly  to  such 
Intensive  culture.  The  settlements  were  very  well  organised, 
the  houses  excellent  and  attractive,  and  co-operation  well 
developed.  Bankstown  has  been  under  way  for  about  two  years, 
but  none  of  the  settlers  can  yet  be  said  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  the  financial  results 
of  poultry  farming  pure  and  simple  will  be,  even  when  developed 
within  easy  reach  of  a  big  market  like  Sydney.  On  the  whole, 
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my  impression  is  that  for  Englishmen  this  form  of  settlement 
should  be  avoided,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of 
women  settlers,  for  whom  it  would  provide  a  suitable  occupation. 
The  holdings  vary  from  five  to  seven  acres,  and  at  Bankstown  the 
cost  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 
Land  £9  per  acre  . .       5  acres    . .  45 

The  house  296 

Brooder  house  complete  . .          . .         120 

Incubator  house  . .          . .          . .  20 

Breeding  pens 22 

Five  colony  yards          . .          . .          . .  66 

Two  laying  houses         . .          . ,          . .  65 

£634 


The  settler  pays  4|  per  cent,  on  value  of  land,  and  l£  per  cent, 
sinking  fund,  which  means  that  the  purchase  is  completed  in 
38  years  ;  the  other  capital  he  has  to  repay  in  20  years,  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  outstanding  amounts.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  good  man  should  clear  £250  a  year  ;  which  is  certainly  small 
in  comparison  to  the  returns  from  fruit-growing  and  dairying. 

I  next  visited  the  great  N.S.W.  irrigation  centre — Yanco.  It 
is  of  recent  growth,  being  only  some  four  years  old  ;  the  scheme 
embraces  250,000  acres,  of  which-  70,000  acres  are  suitable  for 
fruit  growing,  the  remainder  for  dairying  and  mixed  farming. 
It  is  a  fine  scheme  and  very  complete  in  every  way,  as  it  may 
well  be,  in  view  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  State.  In  another 
four  years  or  so  the  results  should  be  remarkable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  capable  settler  will  make  a  very  good  living. 
This,  if  properly  handled,  will  represent  a  remunerative  expendi- 
ture for  the  State,  both  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  great 
wealth  which  will  be  produced  from  this  area.  The  holdings 
are  leased — not  sold — to  the  settler,  and  the  rental  varies  from 
20s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  and  the  water  rent  is  only  5s.  per  acre  per 
annum — both  extremely  low  charges,  in  view  of  the  productivity 
of  the  soil. 

Of  the  best  orchard  land,  15  acres  is  as  much  as  one  man  can 
handle  effectively,  and  at  a  conservative  estimate  the  settler 
earns  an  income  of  over  £700  per  year.  Thirty  acres  is  con- 
sidered a  living  area  in  the  case  of  the  second-class  fruit  land, 
and  the  man's  income  would  be  about  the  same.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  came  across  a  number  of  men  who  were  earning  much 
more  than  the  above  figures,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  clear 
£100  net  profit  per  acre  under  vines.  One  man  I  talked  to,  on 
a  22  acre  holding  just  coming  into  its  third  year,  had  netted  £180 
off  three  acres  of  apricots  ;  and  £300  from  10  acres  of  vines  that 
were  only  just  two  years  old  ;  so  that  on  this  irrigated  land  in 
Australia,  fruit  and  vine  growing  become  remunerative  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

In  considering  the  question  :  What  is  a  living  area  ?  it  -^s 
necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  what  should  be  the  minimum 
living  income  for  a  man  and  his  family.  Taking  into  account  the 
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standard  of  living  in  Australia,  it  could  hardly  be  put  at  less  than 
£250  a  year,  and  some  authorities  put  it  much  higher,  but  I 
consider  £250  is  a  fair  basis  provided  that  the  settler  is  so  placed 
that,  as  years  go  by,  he  can  increase  this  income  materially. 

All  irrigated  land  is  under  the  control  of  the  Water  Commission, 
and  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vine  growing  the  conditions  of  settle- 
ment are  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  can  be. 

There  is  organised  marketing  at  Yanco.  The  fruit  cannery 
cost  the  Department  £150,000  ;  there  are  also  large  butter  and 
bacon  factories.  Co-operation  is  strongly  encouraged,  and 
the  idea  is  that  when  the  community  is  firmly  established  these 
big  factories  shall  be  owned  and  run  co-operatively.  Expert 
guidance  and  control  is  well  organised,  and  the  fruit-grower  has 
got  to  do  as  he  is  told. 

The  system  of  advancing  money  is  excellent,  and  the  following 
quotation  from  the  official  leaflet  shows  how  broad  and  sound  a 
view  the  Water  Commission  takes.  The  object  is  "to  afford 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  settler  an 
advantageous  start  in  life,  and  so  provide  him  with  the  basic 
requirements  of  his  occupation  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
farm  productive  of  income  as  early  as  possible."  So  that  in  New 
South  Wales  the  ex-Service  man  can  borrow  the  Standard  Loan  of 
£625  from  the  Repatriation  Department,  this  is  repayable  in 
twenty  years  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  fruit-grower,  payment  of 
sinking  fund  is  not  enforced  during  the  first  five  years,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  vine- grower,  during  the  first  two  years.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  3|  per  cent,  for  the  first  year,  4  per  cent,  for  the  second, 
4£  per  cent,  for  the  third,  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  fourth  and 
subsequent  years. 

It  is  perfectly  sound  to  make  the  settler's  financial  liabilities 
as  light  as  possible  during  his  initial  years,  but  personally  I  do 
not  like  the  method  of  charging  a  rate  of  interest  below  the  market 
rate.  In  many  ways  it  is  preferable,  where  necessary,  to  postpone 
all  annual  payment  during,  say,  the  first  three  years,  adding  the 
accumulated  interest  to  the  main  capital  sum. 

Over  and  above  the  advance  from  the  Repatriation  Department, 
the  settler  can  get  advances  from  the  Water  Commission,  which 
acts  upon  the  principle  already  quoted.  The  Repatriation 
Department  give  a  maintenance  allowance  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  this  the  Water  Commission  can  continue  for  a  longer  period 
if  necessary. 

The  dairy  farms  in  the  Yanco  Colony  present  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  fruit  farms,  the  dairy  holding  is  often  between  200  and 
250  acres  in  size,  and  a  certain  proportion  is  under  lucerne,  but 
so  far  the  standard  of  cultivation  is  low,  supervision  and  control 
is  lax ;  and  not  only  at  Yanco,  but  generally  throughout 
Australia,  I  found  that  the  idea  of  supervising  dairy  farms  and 
mixed  farms  has  hardly  taken  on  at  all,  yet  supervision  in  these 
branches  of  cultivation  is  just  as  essential  as  it  is  in  fruit  growing, 
and  owing  to  the  lack  of  it  a  much  larger  number  of  Australian 
ex-Service  men  will  fail  as  settlers  than  need  be  the  case.  The 
Water  Commission  has  undertaken  to  settle  1,500  Australian 
soldiers  at  Yanco  within  the  next  two  years.  Notwithstanding 
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this  fact,  Mr.  Ashford  (Minister  of  Lands  and  chairman  of  the 
Water  Commission)  told  me  definitely  that  his  Department  would 
undertake  to  place  1.000  English  ex-Service  men  as  from  June, 
1920. 

When  the  Murray  River  irrigation  scheme  is  complete  there 
will  be  a  new  area  of  some  700,000  acres  under  irrigation,  this 
will  be  some  five  or  six  years  hence,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  in  New 
South  Wales  there  will  be  room  for  some  30,000  or  40,000  settlers 
on  irrigated  land,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  will  be  available 
for  English  settlement. 

Coming  to  the  main  areas  for  settlement,  i.e.,  the  suitable 
lands  in  the  coastal  rain  belt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Northern  Rivers  district,  which  extends  from  the  Queensland 
border  almost  to  Newcastle,  is  the  most  important  district  in 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  most  northerly  corner,  near  Tweed 
Heads,  banana  growing  has  been  developed  recently  and  with 
great  success,  the  rich  volcanic  soil  on  the  hillside  being  admirably 
suited  for  this  crop.  Men  have  made  small  fortunes.  I  heard  of 
several  men  clearing  £2,000  a  year  off  10  acres  of  bananas  ;  and 
in  this  district  the  uncleared  land  suitable  for  banana  growing  is 
selling  at  from  £40  to  £80  per  acre,  and  when  planted,  up  to  £250  per 
acre. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  banana  growing, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  any  large  number  of 
English  settlers  to  go  in  for  this  industry.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
settler  having  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  if  the  bananas  were 
to  fail,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  the  steep  hillsides  to  other 
uses.  The  branch  of  agriculture  most  suited  to  the  Northern 
Rivers  district  is  undoubtedly  dairy  farming,  and  also  mixed 
farming  ;  and  potato  growing  could  be  developed  in  some  parts. 
The  land  nearest  the  coast  is  practically  all  occupied  ;  but,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  it  is  far  from  being  put  to  its  full  use, 
and  the  larger  holdings  should  be  bought  in  and  sub-divided. 
Fifty  acres  of  the  best  land  would  be  ample  for  the  small  settler 
who  cultivates  it  properly,  and  from  50  to  100  acres  of  the  second- 
class  land.  In  spite  of  the  drought,  the  land  looked  beautifully 
green,  but  the  grass  was  very  short,  and  for  months  there  had 
been  so  little  keep  that  thousands  of  cows  had  died  ;  when  I 
visited  the  large  butter  factory  at  Byron's  Bay  it  was  turning 
out  only  60  tons  of  butter  per  week,  instead  of  over  200  tons. 
This  serious  loss  in  cows  was  really  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
farmers  and  their  improvident  ways,  not  of  the  drought.  Not 
a  single  cow  should  have  been  lost  from  this  cause,  for  here 
and  there  one  came  across  a  farmer  who  was  a  good  husbandman, 
and  not  only  had  lost  no  cows,  but  whose  yield  of  milk  per  cow 
had  not  fallen  off.  In  one  remarkable  case  a  farm  of  200  acres, 
near  Lismore,  was  carrying  100  cows  in  milk  and  120  young  beasts 
or  dry  cows,  but  here  the  farmer  had  one-half  of  his  land  under 
cultivation  and  large  reserves  of  lucerne,  hay  and  maize  silage. 

Further  inland,  and  contiguous  to  the  coastal  strip  just  referred 
to,  is  a  broad  strip  of  excellent  land  which  will  give  room  for 
thousands  of  settlers  when  it  is  cleared  ;  some  of  it  is  heavily 
timbered,  and  it  may  cost  about  £25  per  acre  to  clear,  and  this 
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work  must  be  done  by  means  of  organised  gangs,  not  left  to  the 
individual  settler.  When  this  area  is  opened  up  for  settlement, 
proper  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  adequate  road  com- 
munications and  transport.  Roads  that  will  enable  produce  to 
be  sent  to  the  ports  as  well  as  to  the  railways,  for  strikes  may  be 
frequent  during  the  coming  years,  and  it  is  well  to  have  two  means 
of  transport  available.  Co-operative  butter  factories  have  been 
largely  developed  in  the  Northern  Rivers  district,  so  that  sound 
marketing  conditions  will  be  secured  to  the  new  settler. 

Further  inland  still  one  comes  to  a  plateau  some  3,000  ft.  high, 
and  with  a  rainfall  running  up  to  100  inches  a  year  ;  here  the 
climate  is  cool  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  but  not  too  cold 
for  the  cows  to  remain  out  with  blankets  on.  Dorigo  is  the  centre 
of  this  district,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  extending  80  or  90 
miles  across  to  Armidale.  The  land  round  Dorigo  has  been  under 
dairy  farming  for  twenty  years,  and  a  railway  line  is  under 
construction  which  will  greatly  improve  communications.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  grows  the  prolific  paspalum  grass. 
The  farms  range  from  100  to  200  acres,  and  very  little  cultivation 
is  done.  I  talked  to  several  of  the  more  progressive  dairy  farmers, 
and  the  opinion  was  unanimous  that,  with  20  or  25  acres  under 
fodder  crops,  60  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  settler 
with  a  good  living.  The  climate  is  too  wet  for  cereals  other  than 
maize,  which  yields  well.  Raising  pigs  should  be  gone  in  for  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  is  the  case  at  present.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  class  of  live- 
stock in  Australia  generally.  Cows  can  be  bought  at  about  £16, 
but  they  are  not  of  high  quality.  The  owner  of  the  best  herd  of 
100  milking  shorthorns  that  I  saw  in  New  South  Wales  told  me 
he  made  £20  clear  profit  per  cow,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  price  of  dairy  produce  is  abnormally  high,  and  the  more 
indifferent  farmer  certainly  does  not  clear  more  than  £12  per 
cow,  returns  which  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those  obtained 
in  New  Zealand.  Lucerne  grows  well  in  many  parts  of  this 
district. 

In  regard  to  settlers  with  a  few  thousand  pounds  capital  who 
wished  to  go  in  for  larger  holdings,  the  Riverina  is  a  fine  district 
for  such  settlement ;  mixed  fanning,  with  some  sheep  and  cattle, 
on  an  area  of,  say,  1,000  acres,  would  afford  an  attractive  opening. 
The  rainfall  is  under  thirty  inches,  but  in  most  years  heavy  crops 
of  wheat  and  oat  hay  can  be  grown,  running  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  This  hay  is  selling  this  year  at  £12 
per  ton.  It  is  often  down  to  £3  per  ton,  but  a  large  farmer  in 
this  district,  who  originally  came  from  England,  told  me  that  in 
all  the  thirty  years  he  had  farmed  there  he  never  sold  it  under 
£5  per  ton  ;  holding  it  over  rather  than  doing  so.  This  same  man 
had  a  wonderful  reserve  of  hay  and  silage  on  his  splendid  farm 
of  23,000  acres,  which  carries  21,000  sheep  and  1,400  beasts. 
Drought  has  no  terrors  for  him,  as  he  always  has  a  large  conserva- 
tion of  food. 

As  many  new  settlers  as  possible  should  go  through  a  short 
course  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College,  about  two  hours 
from  Sydney.  Attached  is  a  4,000  acre  farm  ;  and  I  have  visited 
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no  agricultural  college  where  the  practical  and  commercial  side 
was  so  well  interwoven  with  the  educational  side  ;  a  few  weeks 
with  its  able  principal  would  be  a  liberal  education  in  itself. 

Before  leaving  Sydney  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Ashford, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  chairman  of  the  Water  Commission,  and 
so  directly  responsible  for  settlement  both  on  irrigated  and 
unirrigated  land.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  organised  group 
settlement,  and  considers  that  any  loans  from  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  settlement  rather  than 
a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  settler.  In  one  type  of  settlement 
£600  per  head  might  be  ample,  while  in  another  £800  per  head 
might  be  the  minimum  to  secure  the  success  of  that  settlement. 
Mr.  Ashford,  in  addition  to  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
deal  with  1,000  English  settlers  at  Yanco  as  from  June,  1920, 
further  said  that  he  would  be  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  1,000 
settlers  on  land  in  the  rain  belt  as  from  January,  1921.  This 
really  means  1,000  English  settlers  a  year  ;  and  the  under- 
standing is  that  they  would  work  for  a  year  for  a  wage  before 
going  on  to  their  own  holdings.  This  may  not  seem  a  very 
large  number  for  a  State  like  New  South  Wales  to  undertake  to 
settle,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
has  still  some  10,000  of  its  own  ex-Service  men  to  place  on  the 
land.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Department  will,  by  the 
time  it  has  completed  this  settlement,  be  possessed  of  administra- 
tive machinery  capable  of  dealing  with  some  thousands  of 
settlers  a  year. 

Mr.  Covers,  Director  of  Immigration,  spared  no  pains  to  make 
my  short  stay  in  New  South  Wales  as  profitable  and  as  interesting 
as  possible. 

VIII.     SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

My  stay  in  this  State  was  brief,  but  the  openings  for  British 
settlement  are  less  than  in  the  other  States.  Also,  it  will  take 
them  some  two  years  from  now  to  finish  the  settlement  of  their 
own  4,000  returned  men.  On  January  1st  they  had  placed  675 
men  on  the  land. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  State  Government  can  do  little 
at  present  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  English  immigration, 
it  does  not  mean  that  this  State  should  be  passed  over,  but  rather 
that  a  somewhat  different  method  of  dealing  with  settlement 
should  be  adopted.  The  Minister  of  Lands  informed  me  that  his 
Government  would  be  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment initiating  schemes  of  settlement,  either  direct  or  through 
(and  to  my  mind  preferably)  the  agency  of  such  a  Company  as 
the  Australian  Farms,  Ltd. 

There  is  practically  no  Crown  land  left  in  the  rain  belt,  though 
there  are  considerable  areas  of  Crown  land  suitable  for  irrigation. 
Rain  belt  land  suitable  for  small  settlement  is  in  the  main  situated 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  land  is  cheaper  than 
in  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales  ;  it  would  be  a  question  of 
buying  estates  and  dividing  them  up,  and  £5  per  acre  need  not 
be  exceeded. 
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In  regard  to  irrigated  or  rather  irrigable  land,  there  is  much 
land  in  this  State  which  could  be  irrigated  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  Great  schemes  like  the  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  schemes  would  not  be  necessary.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  along  the  lower  Murray  river  which  can  be  watered  at  a 
small  expenditure.  The  Department  has  various  schemes  before 
it,  which  would  provide  land  for  about  10,000  settlers  ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  the  necessary  money  to  carry  them  out.  As 
this  land  would  provide  far  more  holdings  than  would  be  required 
by  the  South  Australian  ex- Service  men,  accommodation  for 
some  6,000  English  settlers  could  be  arranged,  provided  the 
necessary  loans  were  forthcoming.  To  my  mind  these  schemes 
seem  particularly  attractive.  They  would  not  take  very  long 
to  carry  out,  the  land  is  of  the  best,  wonderfully  good  incomes 
can  be  made  out  of  15  to  20  acres  of  vines  or  fruit,  or  a  somewhat 
larger  area  for  dairy  farming.  Above  all,  the  Director  of  Irriga- 
tion, Mr.  Mclntosh,  is  a  most  capable  man,  who  has  studied  small 
settlement  in  Denmark  and  elsewhere,  his  planning  of  organised 
colonies  is  about  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  he  fully  realises  the 
value  of  superintendence  and  control. 

South  Australia  is  par  excellence  the  wine-producing  State. 
The  vineyards  are  splendid  and  the  present  area  of  30,000  acres 
can  be  greatly  increased  without  fear  of  overdoing  the  supply. 
The  South  Australian  Government,  like  New  South  Wales,  does 
not  sell  the  freehold  of  irrigated  areas,  but  lets  it  on  perpetual 
lease.  Settlement  in  non-irrigated  areas  is  on  the  freehold  basis. 

On  irrigated  Crown  land  the  rental  for  the  land  is  small,  and  a 
fair  charge  (up  to  40s.  an  acre)  is  made  for  the  water  use.  This  is 
a  ridiculously  small  total  payment,  when  the  big  returns  per  acre 
are  considered;  and  to  further  aid  the  settler  in  his  first  years, 
he  pays  in  the  first  year,  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  charge  ; 
in  the  second  year,  50  per  cent. ;  in  the  third  year,  75  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  and  subsequent  years  the  full  charge.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  settlers,  under  any  sound  scheme 
of  irrigation  can  afford  to  pay  an  annual  charge,  representing 
the  payment  of  the  full  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
expenditure,  a  sinking  fund  spread  over  40  years  at  the  outside, 
and  all  overhead  charges.  South  Australia  advances  to  the 
settler  up  to  a  maximum  of  £15  per  acre  for  improvements, 
connected  with  the  irrigation  of  his  farm.  He  must  deposit 
15  per  cent,  to  secure  this  loan,  which  is  repayable  in  twenty 
annual  instalments  and  is  in  addition  to  the  loan  of  £625,  for 
equipment,  stock  and  working  capital. 
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Owing  to  railway  strikes  and  coastal  shipping  strikes,  I  was 
unable  to  get  to  this  State  before  leaving  for  England  on  the 
s.s,  Ormonde,  so  that  I  had  only  the  day  of  January  20th  in  Perth. 
The  Governor  had  very  kindly  arranged  for  me  to  see  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  is  Premier  and  Minister  of  Lands,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
talk,  and  also  with  the  Director  of  Soldier  Settlement. 

Western  Australia  has  a  greater  area  of  Crown  land  than  any 
other  State — over  300,000,000  acres.  Queensland  comes  next 
with  69,000,000  acres.  The  West  Coast,  or  rather  such  small 
parts  thereof  that  I  saw.  is  not  at  all  as  attractive  a  country  as 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  Australia,  but  it  has  any  amount  of 
excellent  farming  land,  situated  in  the  rain  belt  and  suitable  for 
small  settlement.  In  general  terms  the  bulk  of  this  land  is  in 
the  south  and  south-western  coastal  area. 

Western  Australia,  with  its  population  of  300,000,  is  perhaps  in 
more  urgent  need  of  settlement  than  any  other  State,  and  the 
Premier  is  anxious  to  encourage  immigration  in  every  way 
possible.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  organised  group  settlement, 
particularly  for  English  immigrants,  and  agrees  that  this  settle- 
ment should  be  effected  upon  land  of  such  a  type  that  100  acres  or 
under  would  provide  a  living  area.  There  is  very  little  irrigated 
land,  but  the  Director  of  Settlement  quite  agreed  with  me  that 
even  in  the  rain  belt  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation,  where  it  could 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  low  capital  expenditure,  would  be  in 
every  way  economic.  The  Premier  told  me  that  his  Department 
had  already  placed  on  the  land  about  one-half  of  the  four  thousand 
Western  Australia  ex- Service  men  who  had  applied  for  land. 
Further,  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  deal  with  English  settlers 
at  once,  and  that  he  considered  that  they  could  handle  a  thousand 
settlers  a  month  ;  that  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  could 
put  a  thousand  men  a  month  upon  holdings  of  their  own,  provided 
with  houses,  etc.,  but  that  they  could  place  them  as  wage  earners 
and  then  gradually  place  them  upon  the  land.  Even  then  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  most  of  such  settlers  would  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  living  on  their  holdings  in  tents  for  a  year  or 
two,  which  would  be  no  hardship  in  the  Australian  climate. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  providing  houses,  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  understand  how  Western  Australia  can  have  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  dealing  with  anything  like  1 ,000  settlers 
a  month,  and  it  would  not  do  to  have  thousands  of  English 
settlers  waiting  an  undue  length  of  time  to  get  their  land.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  although  Mr.  Mitchell  is  in  favour  of  organised 
group  settlement,  he  has  something  very  far  from  scientific- 
ally organised  settlement  in  his  mind  ;  possibly  considering  that 
our  new  settlers  should  be  pioneers  and  make  their  own  holdings 
out  of  virgin  land.  My  feeling  in  regard  to  this  is  strengthened, 
for  when  discussing  the  question  of  finance,  Mr.  Mitchell  told  me 
that  he  thought  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  would  arrange 
for  loans  on  the  basis  of  £200  per  settler,  it  should  be  sufficient. 
But  it  is  very  different  from  the  views  expressed  by  responsible 
Ministers  in  other  Australian  States,  and  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
organised  settlement  at  such  a  low  rate  of  working  capital  per  man. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  number  of  settlers  Western 
Australia  can  probably  handle,  and  the  method  of  placing  them 
on  the  land,  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Imperial 
authorities. 

Western  Australia  has  an  interesting  feature  in  its  State 
Agricultural  Bank,  with  its  capital  of  over  £4,000,000 ;  it  makes 
loans  to  farmers  for  all  purposes  of  land  development,  and  is  the 
only  institution  of  this  kind  in  Australia,  and  if  it  is  prepared  and 
able  to  supplement  the  English  settler's  capital  to  the  needed 
extent,  then  the  provision  of  £200  per  settler  from  extraneous 
sources  would  suffice. 

The  settlement  of  ex-Service  men  is  upon  the  freehold  basis. 
The  land  is  given  to  them  at  a  nominal  value — at  half  the  cost 
of  the  survey  and  other  departmental  expenditure  connected 
with  the  respective  areas.  The  loans  for  equipment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  holding  are  much  upon  the  same  terms  as  in  other 
States,  save  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose. 

I  met  Mr.  Neil  McNeil  in  Perth,  who  is  interested  in  a  large 
property  thirty  miles  from  Albany,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1,500  feet.  This  land  is  particularly  suited  for  apple  growing  : 
there  are  already  1 7,000  trees  in  bearing,  and  he  is  anxious  to  deal 
with  English  settlers  direct.  His  plan  is  to  employ  them  half 
the  week  in  developing  the  whole  estate,  and  the  other  half  they 
would  have  for  developing  their  own  holdings.  Which  certainly 
sounds  a  good  scheme. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR. 

To  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  April,  1920. 
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I  append  the  following  letter,  which  was  issued  as  a  leaflet  by 
the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  because  it  bears  so  directly  upon  the  need  of  organising 
and  guiding  migration  within  the  Empire. 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  LORD  MILNER. 

2,  Read  Park, 

Quincy,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

December  15th,  1915. 
LORD  MILNER, 

I  have  read  with  intense  interest  the  report  of  your  speech 
appearing  in  The  Times  Weekly  Edition  of  November  19th. 
You  mentioned  the  indifference  of  the  working  man  to  Imperial 
affairs.  I  am  a  working  man,  and  possibly  my  views  on  these 
questions  may  be  of  some  small  interest  to  you.  When  I  speak 
of  my  views  I  mean  that  they  also  are  the  views  of  other  workers 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  I  mix  daily  with  several  dozen 
workers,  British  born,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  opinions  here 
expressed  are  the  opinions  of  practically  all. 

We  believe  that  right  now  a  strong  committee  should  be 
formed  to  deal  with  Imperial  reconstruction  after  the  war.  This 
committee  should  have  a  well-thought-out.,  clearly  denned,  and 
decisive  policy  to  put  in  operation  the  moment  the  war  ends. 
We  believe  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  soldiers  who  have 
fought  in  the  war  should  be  settled  in  Canada,  Australasia,  and 
U.S.  Africa,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  one  billion 
pounds  sterling  should  be  voted  for  the  purpose.  Canada  is  a 
land  of  vast  agricultural  possibilities  and  great  mineral  wealth. 
A  small  group  of  the  best  agricultural  and  engineering  experts  in 
the  Empire  should  be  sent  over  to  make  all  necessary  preparations 
for  the  coming  of  the  men.  The  exact  location  or  locations  where 
they  are  to  settle  should  be  denned,  lines  of  branch  railways  should 
be  surveyed,  sites  of  model  garden  cities,  cement  built,  should  be 
located,  mining  properties  surveyed,  and  the  location  of  factories 
and  workshops  should  be  decided  upon.  Nothing  should  be 
left  to  chance.  The  gang  ploughs,  threshing  machines,  motor 
tractors,  grain  elevators,  etc.,  should  be  provided  and  run  on  the 
co-operative  principle,  and  the  entire  properties  should  belong  to 
the  nation.  If  one-half  the  energy,  foresight  and  preparation 
used  in  the  war  were  used  for  the  reconstruction  the  scheme  is 
an  assured  success  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  great  irrigation  and  artesian  possibilities  in  S.  Africa. 
Preparations  should  be  made  now.  Incidentally,  the  intensely 
loyalist  stock  thus  settled  would  swamp  the  Hertzog  party  with 
their  disruptive  ideals.  In  Australia  very  great  possibilities 
await  irrigation.  I  have  only  to  point  out  what  has  been  done 
in  arid  S.  California  and  Arizona  to  prove  this. 
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The  British  Empire  heretofore  has  been  more  or  less  imaginary, 
there  has  been  nothing  tangible  about  it.  Take  my  own  case,  for 
instance.  I  cite  it  merely  because  it  illustrates  a  principle. 
Seven  years  ago  I  was  in  Scotland  and  unemployed.  There 
were  a  great  many  unemployed  at  the  time.  Those  who  had  no 
means  were  left  to  starve.  Was  anything  done  for  them  ? 
Absolutely  nothing  !  All  were  British,  loved  Britain,  were  able 
and  willing  to  work,  yet  no  organisation  was  created  to  utilise 
their  services.  *  Personally  I  came  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
done  better  here  than  at  home,  had  better  pay,  shorter  hours, 
better  conditions.  What  is  the  British  Empire  to  us  ?  Absolutely 
nothing,  a  mere  sentiment.  Yet  our  feelings  are  British  still,  our 
sympathies  are  British,  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
something  tangible  to  go  on,  something  real,  sentiment  is  no  use. 
An  Englishman  here,  whom  I  meet  daily,  is  a  veteran  of  the  S. 
African  War.  When  that  war  finished  he  was  not  allowed  to 
settle  in  S.  Africa.  At  home  he  could  not  get  work,  he  was  driven 
to  want.  He  had  to  pawn  his  medal  to  live,  and  finally  was 
assisted  to  America.  He  has  done  well  here,  and  has  been 
steadily  employed.  But  he  has  been  embittered  ;  and  his  senti- 
ment, in  his  own  words,  is  :  "  To  hell  with  the  British  Empire." 
It  is  an  empty  phrase  to  him,  without  meaning  ;  and  I  tell  you. 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  these  things 
will  mean  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire  if  they  do  not  stop. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  several  million  British  born  who 
are  lost  to  the  Empire  for  ever.  Their  sentiments  are  British, 
their  sympathies  are  British,  but  their  interests  are  here,  and 
interest  overcomes  sentiment.  And  observe  that  their  children 
born  here  have  sentiment  as  well  as  interest  for  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

The  British  Empire  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  natural 
resources  it  is  the  wealthiest.  It  could  support  a  population  of 
hundreds  of  millions  in  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  British 
are  an  able  and  intelligent  people.  The  nation  is  rich.  The 
problem  is  to  settle  the  people  throughout  the  Empire  and 
develop  its  resources  under  the  guidance  of  experts,  according  to 
a  well-thought-out  and  definite  plan.  This  plan  wants  to  take 
shape  now.  If  the  war  were  to  suddenly  end  one  year  hence 
and  an  army  of  three  million  men  disbanded  we  would  (and  will) 
be  faced  by  industrial  chaos.  The  problem  must  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  experts,  and  be  so  clearly  worked  out  that  when 
peace  is  declared  the  soldiers  will  be  drafted  without  fuss  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  immediately  tackle  the  problems 
of  city  and  railway  building,  agriculture  and  irrigation,  mining 
and  manufacturing.  And  these  properties  must  be  owned  by 
the  nation.  These  measures  will  create  a  real  Empire  in  which 
every  citizen  will  have  a  tangible  interest.  Each  part  will 
legislate  on  its  own  domestic  affairs,  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, dealing  with  Imperial  affairs,  and  representative  of  all  the 
Dominions,  will  be  held  in  London.  With  such  conditions  you 
will  find  a  strong  sentiment  for  free  trade  within  the  Empire  and 
protection  without,  and  also  a  strong  desire  for  that  universal 
military  training  which  will  defend  what  in  very  truth  is  one's 
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own.     Start  this  programme  at  once,  and  do  it  thoroughly,  and 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  a  solid  and  enthusiastic  backing. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)     WM.  C.  ANDERSON. 

Endorsed  by  : — 

J.  C.  COLLINGWOOD,  late  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
JAMES  MURDOCH,  late  of  Linlithgow,  Scotland. 
WM.  L.  GRAY,  late  of  Forfar,  Scotland. 
WM.  HENDRY,  late  of  Aberdeen,,  Scotland. 
ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  late  of  Carnoustie,  Scotland. 
A.  GIBB,  late  of  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

F.  LINTS,  late  of  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

G.  QUIGLEY,  late  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

J.  MoRRisoN3  late  of  Dumbarton,  Scotland. 
JAS.  C.  M.  SHARP,  late  of  Glasgow.  Scotland. 
JAMES  WADDEN,  late  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
HUGH  HUNTER,  late  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
JOHN  MITCHELL,  late  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
FRED  ANDERSON,  late  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
ROBERT  DOHERTY,  late  of  Greenock,  Scotland. 
JAS.  MORTIMER,  late  of  Carnoustie,  Scotland. 
WM.  BROWN,  late  of  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
HENRY  PATERSON,  late  of  Clydebank,  Scotland. 
GEORGE  KING,  late  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
JOHN  MCDONALD,  late  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
FARQUHAR  GRAHAM,  late  of  Govan,  Scotland. 
WILLIAM  BYARS,  late  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 
T.  GIBBONS,  late  of  Newfoundland. 
W.  GIBSON,  late  of  Ulverston,  England. 
A.  W.  COATES,  late  of  York,  England. 
T.  MATEER,  late  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  England. 
JAMES  HAYWOOD,  late  of  Birmingham,  England. 
JOSEPH  WRIGHTSON,  late  of  Hartlepool,  England. 
R.  H.  BOND,  late  of  Halifax,  England. 
R.  KNIGHT,  late  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  England. 
T.  W.  SANDFORD,  late  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  England. 
W.  COCKBURN,  late  of  Aldershot,  England. 
J.  H.  GOLDSWORTHY,  late  of  Flushing,  England. 
Etc.,  etc. 

The  above  letter  was  received  by  Lord  Milner  from  a  working 
man  resident  in  the  United  States,  writing  on  behalf  of  over 
thirty  other  working  men  of  British  nationality. 
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February  7th,  1920. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  M.  Hughes,  P.C., 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Melbourne. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  ever  since  1915  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  London,  has  been  devoting  special  efforts  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Empire  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Empire. 

In  1916  they  commissioned  Sir  Rider  Haggard  to  visit  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  to  investigate  and  to  report  upon 
the  suitability  and  facilities  for  such  land  settlement. 

On  his  return  home  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  appointed  me 
as  their  special  representative  in  Australia  in  connection  with 
Land  Settlement.  In  this  capacity  I  have  the  honour  to  address 
you  at  present. 

Last  year  they  sent  out  to  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
one  of  their  Fellows,  Mr.  Christopher  Turnor,  who  is  a  landowner 
and  farmer  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  has  for  many  years 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of  the  settlement  of 
farmers  on  the  lands  of  various  countries,  especially  on  small 
areas  with  intense  culture.  And  on  this  aspect  of  land  settle- 
ment Mr.  Turnor  is  one  of  the  recognised  authorities  of  the  world. 
Hence  his  selection  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  the  very 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  Turnor  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  Canada,  California, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Before  leaving  Australia  we  pre- 
pared a  joint  report,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  can  give  our  report  your  most 
careful  consideration.  Also  if — at  your  convenience — you  will 
advise  me  if  your  Government  is  generally  favourable  to  our 
views.  And,  if  so,  what  steps  should,  in  your  opinion,  now  be 
taken  to  give  effect  to  such  views,  and  speaking  generally,  to 
help  the  movement  along. 

I  also  beg  to  enclose  you  a  special  report  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Turnor  upon  settlement  in  organised  colonies  or  groups.  Mr. 
Turnor  has  had  great  experience  of  such  groups,  and  speaks  from 
extensive  and  prolonged  personal  knowledge. 

On  the  question  of  the  immigration  into  Australasia  of  British 
soldiers,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following  cablegram 
from  New  Zealand,  dated  Wellington,  N.Z.,  February  6th,  1920  : 
44  The  Premier,  Mr.  Massey,  says  the  Government  is  impressed 
with  the  imperative  need  to  attract  population  to  the  Dominion, 
and  he  has  therefore  communicated  with  the  High  Commissioner 
in  London,  informing  him  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  labour 
in  New  Zealand,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  that  farm  labour  is 
extremely  short,  and  that  carpenters,  bricklayers,  miners  and 
mechanics  are  required  in  large  numbers.  Assistance  will  be 
given  by  the  Government  in  the  payment  of  passages  of  varying 
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amount.  An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
immigrant  soldiers,  the  New  Zealand  Government  undertaking 
to  find  them  constant  work.  Free  passages  will  be  offered  to 
domestic  servants." 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDMUND  JOWETT. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  FOR  EX-SERVICE 

MEN. 

MEMORANDUM  ADDRESSED  BY  MESSRS.  CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR 
AND  EDMUND  JOWETT  TO  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Melbourne. 

January,  1920. 

The  rapid  and  effective  placing  of  settlers  upon  the  land  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  with  which  every  British  Govern- 
ment is  faced — both  from  the  Imperial  and  National  points  of 
view. 

A  fact  that  is  not  at  all  widely  realised  as  it  should  be  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  occupies  one  quarter  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  globe  its  agricultural  population  is 
very  small. 

The  total  agricultural  population  of  white  race  in  our  Empire 
is  only  thirteen  and  a  half  millions — including  all  men,  women 
and  children  who  live  on  and  by  the  land. 

This  figure  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the  agricultural 
population  of  Germany — over  twenty  millions  on  an  area  one 
sixty-fourth  the  size  of  our  Empire — or  with  France,  where  the 
agricultural  population  is  eighteen  millions  on  an  area  only  one- 
seventieth  the  size  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  rapid  development  of  our  land  resources  is  by  far  the  most 
important  work  that  lies  before  us.  Upon  it  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  settling  of  labour  unrest  caused  by  dear  food,  and 
the  best  way  to  get  cheap  food  is  by  producing  more  from  the  land. 

The  rate  of  international  exchange  is  very  much  against  us, 
and  nothing  will  do  more  to  set  it  right  than  producing  all  the 
food  we  require  within  the  Empire,  instead  of  importing  as  we 
do  at  present  such  enormous  quantities  from  foreign  countries. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  recuperate  quickly  from  the  effects  of  the  war 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  develop  new  sources 
of  wealth. 

And  the  land  is  the  great  source  of  new  wealth. 
If  we  are  to  develop  the  land  of  the  Empire  we  must  have  more 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  not  only  that,  but  every  new  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil  must  be  placed  upon  the  land  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions — under  conditions  which  will,  as  far  as 
is  humanly  possible,  guarantee  his  rapid  success  as  a  producer  of 
food  and  of  other  forms  of  real  wealth. 

In  old  days  the  method  was  to  dump  men  upon  the  land  and 
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leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  in  the  present  crisis  such  a 
procedure  is  quite  inadequate. 

We  understand  that  the  question  of  settling  Australian  soldiers 
upon  the  lands  of  Australia  is  being  handled  by  the  various  State 
Governments  of  Australia.  And  we  desire  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  it  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
complete  settlement  upon  the  land  of  all  Australian  soldiers  who 
are  considered  suitable  for  agricultural  life. 

Our  observation  goes  to  show,  however,  that  when  all  the 
suitable  Australian  soldiers  have  been  settled  there  will  still 
remain  in  Australia  a  very  large  area  of  agricultural  land  suitable 
for  soldier  settlement  in  groups. 

We  therefore  now  address  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the 
question  of  the  settlement  of  British  soldier  immigrants  in  groups 
upon  the  lands  of  Australia. 

For  British  soldier  immigrants  we  regard  it  as  essential  to  have 
a  policy  of  organised  and  scientific  settlement.  Our  view  is  that 
men  should  be  placed  on  the  land  in  groups  of  sufficient  size  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  full  benefits — social  and  economic — 
of  community  life.  This  does  not  mean  communal  farming  ; 
each  man  should  have  his  own  holding,  but  he  should  combine 
with  his  neighbours  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that 
combination  can  give. 

Experience  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Sweden  and  in 
California,  has  proved  the  effectiveness  of  settlement  under  the 
organised  colony  system. 

Not  only  does  this  system  reduce  the  percentage  of  failure 
amongst  the  settlers  to  a  minimum,  but  it  gives  that  interest  in 
country  life  to  the  rising  generation  that  is  so  essential  if  it  is  to 
be  prevented  from  drifting  into  the  large  cities. 

The  young  people  are  given  an  understanding  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  advantages  of  life  in  the  country,  they  are  made  to 
realise  that  they  are  indeed  an  integral  part  of  a  growing  com- 
munity, and  that  the  measure  of  its  growth  depends  largely  upon 
themselves,  and  the  efforts  which  they  make  to  secure  this  com- 
munity life. 

From  the  outset  it  is  advisable  that  the  colony  should  comprise 
at  least  200  settlers  Less  than  this  number  and  the  overhead 
expenses  would  weigh  too  heavily  upon  each  individual,  and  the 
full  economic  and  social  benefits  from  group  settlement  would  not 
be  secured. 

A  further  principle  should  be  clearly  recognised,  and  that  is  that 
the  individual  holding  of  each  settler  must  be  under  100  acres, 
otherwise  the  settlement  becomes  too  scattered  to  secure  effective 
administration,  and  the  advantages  already  referred  to.  This 
means  that  in  Australia  this  type  of  settler  must  be  placed  either 
on  irrigated  land  or  upon  rain  belt  land  of  such  a  character  that 
less  than  100  acres  will  provide  a  "  living  "  area. 

It  also  means  that  these  settlements  must  be  placed  either  in 
those  parts  of  Australia  in  which  blocks  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
acres  of  Crown  land  can  be  provided,  or  that  suitable  large  estates 
must  be  purchased  and  sub-divided.  Although  we  consider  that 
all  English  settlers  coming  new  to  the  country  should  work  on  the 
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land  at  a  wage  for  at  least  the  first  twelve  months,  we  feel, 
in  view  of  the  experience  in  other  countries,  that  even  then  the 
highly  qualified  superintendant  is  a  necessity  for  each  com- 
munity. Therefore,  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  these  men  upon  whom  the  success  of  the 
colony  so  largely  depends. 

Finally,  while  we  fully  realise  that  the  Australian  States  must 
in  the  first  instance  see  to  the  proper  placing  upon  the  land  of 
Australian  ex-service  men,  we  feel  that  the  States  should  unite 
without  delay  in  letting  it  be  known  in  the  United  Kingdom  what 
the  exact  conditions  of  settlement  in  Australia  are. 

Only  by  making  special  effort  can  Australia  secure  her  fair 
share  of  migration  which  naturally  gravitates  towards  less  remote 
countries,  such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  lack  of  that  special  effort  migration 
from  England  is  pouring  into  Canada.  And  Australia  is  losing 
the  pick  of  the  settlers.  Yet  we  believe  that  Australia  offers 
those  settlers  better  opportunities  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire.  And  from  the  Imperial  and  strategic 
point  of  view  Australia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Empire  to  fill  with  English-speaking  people. 

CHRISTOPHER    TURNOR, 
EDMUND  JOWETT, 

Special  representatives  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 

soldiers  of  the  Empire  upon  the  lands  of  the 

Empire. 


SETTLEMENT  IN   ORGANISED  COLONIES  OR  GROUPS. 
BY  MR.  CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR. 

Melbourne, 

January,  1920. 

Throughout  the  Empire  there  is  growing  a  realisation  that  the 
day  of  haphazard  settlement  in  scattered  individual  units  is  over. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  settlement  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  English  settlers  in  new  countries, 
under  the  group  system.  So  that  a  short  description  of  the 
group  system  of  settlement  in  other  countries  and  its  results  may 
not  be  inopportune. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  the 
lesser  degree  of  success  and  the  greater  percentage  of  failure  that 
accompanies  unorganised  and  individual  settlement  as  compared 
with  settlement  under  the  system  of  organised  colonies  or  groups. 

Demonstration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  settlements 
of  fruit  growers  on  irrigated  areas  in  Australia,  and  the  same 
methods  which  have  led  to  the  success  in  this  class  of  settlement 
apply  with  equal  force  to  settlers  going  in  for  dairy  fanning  or 
mixed  farming  on  a  small  scale — i.e.,  on  holdings  not  exceeding 
lOO  acres. 
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In  Sweden,  where  the  group  system  of  settlement  has  been  in 
vogue  for  many  years,  the  success  is  remarkable.  Most  of  the 
settlers  go  in  for  dairying  or  mixed  farming  on  areas  which  would 
average  about  40  acres,  with  a  certain  percentage  of  smaller 
holdings  for  labouring  men.  Taking  200  settlers  as  the  minimum 
that  will  secure  the  full  economic  and  social  advantages  of  group 
settlement,  one  finds  that  in  Sweden  the  first  step  is  to  appoint  a 
highly  qualified  superintendent  for  the  colony,  and  provide  him 
with  a  demonstration  farm  of  say,  200  acres.  He  farms  this  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  he  shows  the  settlers  the  £  s.  d.  value 
of  scientific  and  up-to-date  methods  of  farming.  The  demonstra- 
tion farm  invariably  yields  a  good  income  which  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  colony. 

Upon  this  central  farm  is  to  be  found  all  expensive  machinery 
which  would  be  too  costly  for  small  farmers  to  own  individually, 
and  they  are  hired  out  to  the  different  farmers  as  needed. 

The  superintendent  sees  to  the  organised  collection  of  all  the 
produce  grown  in  the  colony,  and  further  to  the  collective  buying 
and  selling  for  the  community.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
colony  he  is  indeed  a  real  father  to  the  community,  but  he  has 
always  in  view  the  great  object  of  making  the  community  stand 
upon  its  own  feet ;  this  he  does  by  encouraging  co-operation 
amongst  the  settlers, 

After  a  few  years  the  superintendent  who  has  worked  wisely 
ceases  to  be  the  director  of  the  community,  and  becomes  rather 
its  adviser,  working  finally  under  the  direction  of  the  co-operative 
society. 

This  system  pays  even  where  the  settlers  have  all  had  previous 
agricultural  experience  in  that  it  secures  to  them  a  far  greater 
degree  of  success  than  the  average  settler  could  secure  under 
unorganised  settlement. 

In  the  case  of  settlers  unskilled  in  agriculture  group  settlement 
is  the  only  method  whereby  the  percentage  of  failure  can  be 
reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  success  of  the  Fort  Romie  Colony  in  California,  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  urban  working  men,  was  most  striking.  This 
will  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  when  it  was  started  in  1900, 
the  settlers  had  20  years  to  pay  for  their  40  acre  farms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  last  man  paid  his  last  instalment  in 
1916. 

Their  land  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  they  are  well  housed 
and  have  become  quite  the  leading  community  in  the  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  failure  in  settlement.  Millions  of 
money  are  now  being  spent  upon  placing  men  upon  the  land,  and 
the  only  economical  settlement,  even  though  it  may  entail  a 
greater  initial  outlay,  is  that  which  guarantees  the  highest  degree 
of  success  amongst  the  settlers. 
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Wellington, 

November,  1919. 
DEAK  SIR, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  October  24th,  addressed  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Prime  Minister,  and  by  him  referred  to  me. 
regarding  the  opportunities  afforded  in  New  Zealand  for  settle- 
ment by  ex-Service  men  from  the  United  Kingdom,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  your  questions  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and  the  following  is  the  position  : — 

The  area  of  good  land  available  for  settlement  in  New  Zealand 
is  small  compared  to  the  large  areas  of  waste  lands  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  very  much  regretted  that  the  Government  is  unable  to 
follow  the  lead  of  that  Dominion  to  hold  out  inducements  for 
English  ex-Service  men  to  come  here,  at  least,  until  after  the 
returned  men  of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force  have  been 
settled.  The  New  Zealand  Government  has  already  been 
obliged  to  buy  privately  owned  land  for  sub-division  amongst  the 
New  Zealand  returned  men,  and  it  would  obviously  be  wrong  to 
make  promises  to  Englishmen  that  it  might  be  impossible  to 
fulfil. 

The  Government  is  unable  to  finance  ex- Service  men. 

The  Government  has  been  quite  willing  to  assist  community 
settlement  by  New  Zealand  soldiers,  but  New  Zealanders  are 
too  independent  to  care  to  bind  themselves  down  in  the  manner 
suggested,  and  the  idea  has  therefore  been  dropped  in  favour  of 
individual  settlement  or  partnerships  restricted  to  two  or  three 
persons  who  are  friends  or  relatives. 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  in  all  co-operative  works  it 
has  been  found  that  good  men  are  unwilling  to  work  with  weaker 
ones,  and  it  is  feared  that  this  would  prove  to  be  a  disintegrating 
factor  in  such  communities  as  those  under  review. 

It  is  considered  that  anyone  with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
a  farm  can  always  do  well  in  New  Zealand  provided  he  is  willing 
to  work  himself. 

I  feel  sure  that  any  Englishman  coming  to  this  Dominion 
would  receive  the  greatest  kindness  and  best  advice,  not  only 
from  the  officials  of  the  Crown,  but  from  all  his  neighbours. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
Dominion  would  welcome  any  British  people,  but  the  Govern- 
ment regrets  that  in  these  abnormal  times  it  could  not  undertake 
any  heavier  liabilities  than  it  has  to  bear  just  now. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)     D.  H.  GUTHRIE, 

Minister  of  Lands. 
Christopher  Tumor,  Esq. 

Vide  The  Poor  and  the  Land,  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard.     Longmans  &  Co. 
E  17930 
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Comparing  the  increase  in  food  production  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  public 
to  understand  what  vastly  increased  yield  can  be  obtained  from 
the  soil  by  taking  thought.  As  a  race  we  are  behind  other 
peoples  in  the  organisation  of  our  great  agricultural  industry  and 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  land. 

Diagram  V.  shows  the  direct  effect  of  the  application  of  science 
to  the  land  in  increasing  the  yield  of  cereals  in  Germany.  It  was 
in  1883  that  they  began  to  apply  science  in  an  organised  and 
systematic  way  to  the  land. 

Diagram  VI.  shows  the  effect  of  the  different  forms  of  science 
as  applied  to  sugar  beet,  and  the  corresponding  results  of  this 
application. 

Diagram  VII.  shows  the  areas  devoted  to  the  ;"  vital  "  crops  in 
Britain  and  in  Germany,  and  shows  why,  in  the  latter  country, 
100  acres  yields  nearly  double  the  amount  of  food  that  is  obtained 
from  a  similar  area  in  this  country. 

The  following  diagrams  are  taken  from  an  excellent  article  by 
Prof.  A.  E.  V.  Richardson,  which  appears  in  Bulletin  No.  33  of 
the  Victorian  Department  of  Agriculture. 


GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  DURING  PAST  TWENTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 


I.    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1888.  1913. 


Decrease,  24  per  cent. 


Wheat,  76,000,000  bushels. 


Wheat,  58,000,000  bushels. 


Increase,  12  per  cent. 


Oats,  151,000,000  bushels. 


Oats,  180,000,000  bushels. 


Decrease,  6  per  cent. 


Barley,  70,000,000  bushels. 


Barley,  68..000.000  bushels. 


Decrease,  86  per  cent.  0 

Rye,  14,000,000  bushels.  Rye,  2,000,000  bushels. 


Increase,  20  per  cent. 


Potatoes,  228 ,,000, 000  bushels. 


Potatoes,  283,000,000  bushels. 


II.   GERMANY. 

1888.  1913. 


Increase,  66  per  cent 


Wheat,   103,000,000  bushels. 


Wheat,   171,000,000  bushels. 


Increase,  175  per  cent. 


Oats,  243,000,000  bushels. 


Oats,  669,000,000  bushels. 


Increase,  73  per  cent. 


Barley,  97,000,000  bushels. 


Barley,   168,000,000  bushels 


Increase,  84  per  cent. 


Rye,  262,000,000  bushels 


Rye,  481,000,000  bushels. 


Potatoes,  950,000,000  bushels.  Potatoes,   1,988,000,000  bushels. 

Increase,  109  per  cent. 


GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS 
IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DURING  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 


III.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1888.  1913. 


Cattle,   10,270,000.  Cattle,  11,914,000. 

Increase,  16  per  cent. 


Increase,  3  per  cent. 


Horses,  1,940,000. 


Horses,   1,999,000. 


No  Increase. 


Sheep,  28,940,000. 


Sheep,  28,967,000. 


Increase,  6  per  cent. 

Pigs,  3,820,000.  Pigs,  4,055,000. 
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IV.   GERMANY. 

1913. 


V. 
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GRAPH  Showing  composite  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat, 
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GRAPH  Showing  improvements  effected  in  sugar  content  of  beets. 
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